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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
@ONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 30 


Mrs. A. H. Johnson presided. The Inter- 
national Institute for Girls in Spain received 
special attention, suggesting as it always does 
the founder and promoter of that school, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick. Interesting let- 
ters were reported from Misses Webb, Page, 
Bushee, Morrisonand Winger. Theschool the 
present year has shown'much to encourage. A 
large number have made good progress in 
English with Miss Elizabeth Gulick. Fifty- 
eight boarders have closely filled the three 
available houses. The kindergarten in charge 
of Miss Cooper has made a fine beginning and 
promises to be a valuable adjunct. It is 
believed that the marriage of King Alfonso .to 
Princess Ena will mean a great advance in 
Spain, bringing in English customs and ideas 
to some extent, and it may be opening closed 
doors of some Spanish homes to the teachers 
now in our own school. Miss Hopkins of 
Brookline bas been a welcome guest, and one 
who would be welcome as a permanent mem- 
ber of the institute family. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook suggested sending books for the insti- 
tute library, and madea similar suggestion for 
the library of the Auburndale Home. 

Mrs. George Washburn, whose life in Con- 
stantinople as daughter of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
and as wife of the president of Robert College 
has given her an unusual experience in the 
Orient, drew an interesting contrast between 
the mission work in Turkey seventy-five years 
ago and what may be seen today. 





The Tri-Church Union 


It will be a move in the right direction for 
these three denominations to unite on such a 
basis, and it may, as they hope and expect, 
move other denominations, who are as near 
them as they were before these recent negoti- 
ations, to unite on the same basis. The spirit 
that animated this council was evidently most 
commendable.—The Lutheran. 


The creed and the form of church polity 
adopted show the marks of sincerity, clear- 
ness and simplicity. The creed is short, mod- 
ern in spirit, evangelical, is in the interest of 
service rather than of scientific theology. It 
is, moreover, evident from one point and 
another, that the spirit of sacrifice dominated 
the several parties.—The Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


We mistake greatly if this movement be not 
one which will in a short time attract other 
denominations and result in the consolidation 
ofmany. Our country needs a United Church. 
That the Church in its methods is getting to 
be a back number many people now realize. 
When more realize it, and become willing to 
sacrifice whims and prejudices and to consult 
only the common good a better day will dawn 
for the world.—The Pacific. 


A movement like this appeals to the most 
sacred impulses of every member of the 
Chureh. It is not to be thwarted by blind and 
unreasonable prejudice. It is not to be ob- 
structed by opposition growing out of mere 
human predilections and preferences. It is 
not to be injuréd by inflammatory and un- 
guarded utterances. It demands of every 
man to think soberly and in the fear of God. 
—The Methodist Protestant. 


Such a spirit moves men to admiration for 
religion. It proves the reality of the principles 
professed by the churches. When men volun- 
tarily surrender their rights, their privileges, 
their stations, purely from religious motives, 
the world is bound to take notice. The new 
united church, which will bave a membership 
of more than a million persons, will wield a 
greater influence in the national life than has 
ever been possible to the three denominations 
separately.— Philadelphia Press. 


Decline in the consumption of liquor in 
Great Britain during the past six years repre- 
sents.a money value uf £21,759 286. Consump- 
tion now amounts annually to about#3. 153. 
per head, a rate much too high. 








Religious Notices 


ices, addresses sf onetes, 
ete. eS ain cone 


ag SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoctRTY, No. 76 Wall 


8t., 0) y, 1828; gor 

on {3ss. Object: to improve "the moral and social 
conaition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and anes. 
aries; meen temperance homes and boarding houses 
in Teadi: at home and abroad; provides libra- 
—_ for: Sutgo vessels, — the Sailor's Maga- 


e, Seaman's and 
“Contributions to sustain its work ng 8 gooey anc 
remittances-*of"same are requested to be le direct 
to the main office of the society at New — 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. sident. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 
five lines (eight 


Notices this headi 
words to pe lane) , cost pot Afty ro f each insertion. 
Ad ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
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For Sale. Two oak Tablets, slightly used. Cost 
$25. Will be sold at a reasonable discount. Address 
60 North Main Street, Natick, Mass. , 


For Sale, Mason & Hamlin he agra suitable for a 
Sunday school or small chapel]. Fine tone. Rates very 
reasonable. Address H. F. Hoibrook, 33 Hudson Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Editor—Good newspaper man to take charge of high 
class publication; also an experienced reporter; write 
stating experience. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 'Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, as candidates for training ina argo Bay nong 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases, i 
land, young men and foune women of good eal n good 
character, and of at feast averace education. Address 
Dr. G. A. Blumer, Providence, R. I 


Bookkeeper $25. Clerk $12. Salesman $20. 
Superintendent plumbing line $40. Manager $35. 
Write for list other sitions and plan. usiness 
Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


To Bent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished P leasantly located ; good spring 
water in houre; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


Camping io Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. a r=. summer vacation with me. 
The best wa nsive eat Fifth season. 
Two limited | parties “i Tad es ee entiemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, I 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, ~~ 
France and’ England. $450 ine usive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


To Kent, May to November, privilege of buying. 
Elegant 10-room, furnished, modern residence in pleas- 
ant, healthy village, central ‘New York. Elevation 1,400 
feet. Fine drives; lakes; fishing. Very desirable. Rare 
opportunity. Address D. E. Darrow, West Eaton, N. Y. 


Wan » Larned’s Ready Reference, New Interna- 
tional — clopedia, Americana, Beacon Lights of His- 
tory, Stoddard’s Lectures, Century Dictionary, Histo- 
rians’ History. These and other books bought and sold. 
Book-exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Europe. Congenial party ping qaderies. egg 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. me, trips. Com- 
fort, leisure,recreation. All mt pall ange independent 
travel with personal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30. Italy to Scotland. $°65 inclusive. Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Middlefield Inn would like to send you a 
card while you are making vacation plans. For com- 
fort, rest, quiet, on altitude and far view, inspiring 
scenery hospitality and mederate price, our tiny village 
in the Berkshires will please you. Special June rates. 
Edwin S. Youtz, Manager, Middlefield, Mass. 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 








By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 








A Western Estimate 


**T have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, To. D. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s — in paper, 
30 certs. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


uM ION ERS FOR FOREIGN 
see ees BOARD oF COMMISS: a 
Office in New 


Ww! Yrossiett a ishing and 
Furchasing gent, 3 
aseona Sts in Obicsgo, 163 'La Balle St. 


York, Fourth A’ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t.. New York ~N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Hi . to whom —, ont nd subscrip- 
— and 


— . ities should be a A 5 B. Clark, 
D. pF Sonelncy pon O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AgsOcL ATION, Ces Central 
Office, 287 Fourth a York. Educational and 
a 





House. Chicago  omee 158 Malic Streak, Ohecks 
ouse. ce, 
should be d to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue,  itew York. 


Felt ye mene en ed a Lo aeagy bags ae bef 
Aids urches and parso! $ 
H. ae D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D.. 
Secretary £meritus; Charles E. Hope, ‘Treasurer, 
Washington ' Now fork. Ti Ree @. A ‘Siet yell, 152 
‘0. ° iv. G 

tionat House, Bosten, Mass; Rev. H. mM Wikoff, 
MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 
8. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY (including 
former New West mp od Commission). olarships 
for students for the ministry. gy ay ae Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen sta' 

n Christian sc a) in Utah and New 
8. Tead, Corres retary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, O12 6 613 ere onal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washingtou 8t., Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Soorert Co onal House, Beaten, Wil- 

Soe. D., Presi ent F. K. Sanders, Ph. D , Sec- 
re neas Hubbar reasurer. 

The i ‘Sun unday school mis- 


sustains 
senees. furnishes lesson oon. libraries and other nec- 
comer it rature to =e wand fe a —< pieeses eels 
oa one e administra this 


eeeeet it are defrayed by riations from the 
D' 
Department. Al Ty anprop ons from churches, 


Sunday » schools and tnatvidoals go directly for mission- 


Busine: as Daporiment, known te the wade 90 Fhe [S- 
and Christian 


ams foe sublish: 

id, the pe nd of in Helps = Sunda 

school papers ks for Lemay J school and h me read. 

ing, Reco: rds and Requisites for churches and r Sunday 

schools, & and sells the books of om other _—— as 
i ts treasury is from 





east to 14 Beacon Street, Bos 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL Oommeat. MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Co’ of 
the Go gational ares of A United States.’’) 
‘elps nal ministers or their widows. 
Bequest donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
= sg eo a Ss oe and | or beganey t. President, 
Vv. H. timson, D. : 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and Pobna se > 7 ; Treasurer, 
Samuel B. ns eengere Wethersdela Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SBAMAN’S D SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828 President, Rev. ag ‘Mekenzie, D. D.; 
Gould; Co Re 


Treasurer, Geo. 
0. P. Osborne, Room 601 Co 
ACo tional society devoted to the mate 

moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequ aoe be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 











Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Socrse?, 
No, 609 Co tional House =. F. - 
Secretary ; Kev. Joshua Coit, 


THE ComeREnAOwAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by usetts General ‘Associa~ 
tion, offers its As to churches desi: pastors or 

ulpit goneiies in Massachuse and in other states. 
cote ” ional House, Boston. ‘Rev. Charles 
B. = Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Ae, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests getietee in this name. Send gifts to A. a ‘Stan~ 
wood, Treasure: Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
Ff. kmrich, 608 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
(Incorporated). Its 0! nen is the estab- 

ty ys ee 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas.: George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 3t., Bos’ oD. 


VU. v., 





Women’s Organizatiors 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIS8IONS, Room 704 Congaes &- a- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Da’ y, Treasurer ; 

E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary: 

WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, peom 
607 Co tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; 0.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Ss 


ton, hye 601 bee hg onal House, Boston. 138 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press ssc st, sero 
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For the Lenten Season 
THE 


Love-Watch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” 


*** The Love-Watch’ is a sweet tale 
of the home where Jesus loved to be, 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far 
from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. 
Knight takes the reader into the 
sacred circle of the Bethany home, 
The story is intended to give men in 
these feverish times a fresh conscious- 
ness of the life beyond the things that 
now so crowd them.”—New York 
Observer. 


“The story of ‘The Love-Watch’ 
is simply and sweetly told and with 
perfect reverence. There is no at- 
tempt to ‘commonize’ the scenes.” 
—The Examiner. 





Board covers, pp. 55, white and 
gold stamp, gilt top . . 40 cts. net 
Paper covered edition . 20 cts. net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















THE 


NEW BOOK 


mabe ee 


Miss Slattery 





Git — her “Talks 

with the Training 

Class” and in addition 

references, questions on 

each chapter, etc. 

@Jt is a practical man- 

ual for teacher-training 

classes. 

@lt contains ten lessons. 

Git is called Talks 

with the Training 

Class. 

Qt costs, paper, 40c. 

boards, 60c. 
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BOSTON 


‘Cara York Chic net 














7” and SAFETY 


Anjold-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated (Massachusetts) desires to 
increase working capita! by sale of Preferred Stock, 
bearing above rate and lative, in ts to suit 
purchasers ($100 per share), to develop rapidly grow- 
ing business on very profitable lines. This stock in a 
home industry with unusual elements of stability 
should be attractive to those desiring a non-speculative 
investment with good returns. Address 
E. V. GRABILL, 720 Tremont B’ld’g, Boston 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate Printed 
in pica type, 16mo oe x 6H), rubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-boara b 

The following styles ‘ore for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 
No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, 

*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

bd * The names of br de and groom, and date of mar- 
riage, can be stamped in gold on any ‘style at the rate of 
20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 











$0.75 net 





See y FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis ; Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pith Avenue, New York 


R ds t 8 to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents p=} ae is. 


HARTFORD éz. Emer 
THEOLOGICAL 
sient, Sourscs ia Misuong asd OEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept! 26, 1906. Rakices OPH DEAN. 














MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. — instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecture: Expe' wt Chances for self- 

elp. och year ¢ opens Sept. 28, 1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President AVID N. BEACH. 


THE 


Easter Theological School 
Of Andover Theological Seminary, 


For New England Home Missionary 
Pastors and other Ministers, will be 
held at Andover, Mass., from April 16 to 
April 26, 1906. 

The First Exercise will be Chapel 
Prayers on Monday, April 16, at 5.30 P.M., 
in Bartlet Chapel. 

Rooms assigned in order of application. 

For information regarding lectures, public 
exercises, — and fees, apply to 

Pror. C. 0. DAY. 


WABAN SCHOOL cove fisan, “iusss 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; — director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. . H. PILLSBURY, A. ML, Prin. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


K, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
NATICS * Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Zist year. College Preperatees. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for giris 
if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 





“3s Rover LOWELL. * 


ers Hall School 
Ros 8. {a » Mi p= ee Garr, 


Wells, mt. | Holyo ke. Beautiful 
anis, Field ecko. Horseback 


na 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON 


Mount Ida School dris 


Pupils may enter now at any time for Hon indl- 
vidual PREPA — TION ge OLLEGE for next Sep- 
tember. College Certifica 
oun for toreas till end oF. year. 
ORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. * (Harvard), Principal, 


ae Summit Street, 
Newton, Miass. 
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10,000 100,000 
ie AMERICAN BOARD ee 
or Million Dollar Campaign gts 
8,500 ‘ $85,000 
8,000 $80,000 
7,500 ‘6 In order to secure a million dollars we ‘6 875,000 
Attempt We 
7,000 must have $250,000 more than last year. 870,000 
oe Great The receipts of the Board for the first six Can sete 
: months show a gain of $53,971. We have 
6,000 Things ; If 860,000 
secured $67,402 extra gifts from the special 
5,500 . . ‘ 855,000 
For campaign thus far, making a gain to date We 
° : 10,000 
- of $121,373, leaving $128,627 extra gifts yet " 
9? ‘ 9? 
4,500 God to be obtained. Will $45,000 
4,000 $40,000 
3,500 $35,000 
CAMPAIGN FOR EXTRA GIFTS 
3,000 $30,000 
The Eastern campaign closed March 26 with the meeting at Brooklyn, N. Y. Its features were a luncheon 
2,500 at the University Club, where the forty pastors met the missionary party; an afternoon meeting in Clinton Avenue 825,000 
Chureh, where the bad weather prevented a large attendance, and the Congregational Club at night, with a notable < 
gathering where subscription cards were distributed but not collected. Thirty-two cities were visited in this 
2,000 campaign. Secretary Creegan’s supplementary campaign in seventeen cities has also closed with good results, $20,000 
and only six more cities remain in the West. Secretary Hitchcock sends the following telegram: ‘“ Rockford, IIl., 
1,500 78 pledges, $1,000; Oak Park, 100 pledges, $1,634; making total over $8,000 from three Oak Park churches for 815,000 
the year. Milwaukee, 64 pledges, $728, promising further increase.” We are glad to report a gain of $545 to 
1,000 the Berkshire Fund from the Pittsfield and North Adams churches, making the fund to date $2,094. We have $10,000 
‘ received $1,314 from 54 persons in various places. The gain for the week is $5,629.31 from 868 persons, making . 
the totals 4,171 pledges and $67,402 50. These figures cover only extra gifts and pledges obtained in the special 000 
one campaign of past two months. 85, 
CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 
0 
PERSONS WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 




















Church Organs| 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Church 
Organs 





BOSTON 








AUSTIN ORCAN CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN 
Exclusive Builders of Electric 
and Tubular Pheumatic 
Church and Concert Organs on 
the Austin Universal Air 
Chest System 
Write for Booklet *‘ A.” 




















LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Far 
p_ pb tp oT seu 


to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co- Clacinaail, @. 


BELLS. | 


ee Alloy Church and Schoo: Seiis. 
Qatalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., Hi 


COMMUNION scams 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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New York Chicago 


|? Yolog 
RIDGE 
Ao} (ole) 


“Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may oot influence a selection iv favor of this 
schoo!,it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential (or a thoroughly modern 
pre — school. 

nis pamphlet, which has been prepared 

with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions. describes both b: 
word and picture many ‘'etails cf the schoo 
life as well as the advantages, natural penuey 
and historic Interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Pr. H. 1. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Forty Years of Critical Re- 
search, from an All-Inclusive 
Viewpoint, Summed up: in 


Christian Origins 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D. D. 


Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 


At All Booksellers, $1.75 net. 
Circular on Request. , 


HUEBSCH, New York 
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fs Central Church 
NEWBURY AND BERKELEY STREETS, BOSTON 
JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, MINISTER 


Holy Week, 1906 


Daily Five O' Clock Services with Brie} Addresses 4 


MONDAY, APRIL NINTH 
An address by the Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., 
of Trinity Church 
TUESDAY, APRIL TENTH 
An address wy the Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, 
of Berkeley Temple 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL ELEVENTH 
An address by the Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
of Old South Church 
THURSDAY, APRIL TWELFTH 
An address by the Rev. P. R. tor: eg of Arlington 
Street Church 
FRIDAY, APRIL THIRTEENTH 
An address by the Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, 
of Mt. Vernon Church 


At each service there will be evening prayer and 


aren » usic. 
general invitation is heartily given. 


OUR RUGS 


PROPERLY AND THOROUGHLY 








ARMENIAN RU 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place tet. 1211-2 oxtora 


DON’T 


decide on hn new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. 
256 pages, cloth, $25 a 100; 30c. each by mail. 


A returnable woh for mination will besmailed upon 
request. Published Seze by the he publishers ef,the famous 
ymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN C0. New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 
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Event and Comment 


Easter Number 
(Neat Week) 


A Living Hope—an Easter Sermon, by Rev. 
Harry P. Dewey, D.D. 

Re-enter the Syrian Guest—an interview 
with Faduel Moghabghab. 

Easter—a poem, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Personal Expectations of Immortality— 
Their Basis and Character, a group of opinions 
from men and women. 

The Easter Concert—a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 

Current Movementsin Japan, by Rev. James 
H. Pettee. 

New Forces and Old Contending for Suprem- 
acy in China, by Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D. D. 


T THE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Board in Manchester, N. H., 
October, 1903, Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of Union The- 
ological Seminary 
made a notable address. It was soon 
after he had visited India and Japan, giv- 
ing to large audiences of educated natives 
in both countries lectures on the Christian 
religion. In that address he said, ‘‘It 
was worth the journey to Japan to see 
how one far in the north of that country, 
away from European influences in an 
exceedingly conservative university and 
missionary quarter called Sendai, had, by 
the statesmanlike manner in which he 
had lived the life in Christ, won all hearts 
up to the very highest officials, so that he 
is sought in counsel by men, non-Chris- 
tian men in authority, and followed with 
blessing wherever he goes.”” The person 
referred to in these words is Rev. Dr. 
J. H. De Forest, whose portrait is placed 
on our cover page. For nearly thirty-two 
years he has been a missionary of the 
American Board in Japan, and a sketch 
of his labors there appears on another 
page of this issue. Few men of his gen- 
eration have done a more useful service 
for their fellowmen than he has done 
and we trust is to continue to do in yet 
larger measure. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the columns of The Congre- 
gatioaalist, which is glad to present him 
in this way to its readers as a brother 
beloved. 


F YOU WOULD HAVE people gener- 
ally know what the current Haystack 
Centennial celebrations are all about, 
Pm, Raye get them to read 
aan Chrtetion tite Ms, Bichapie’e ‘yhe- 
turesque and com- 

prehensive summary of the circumstances 
that led up to that memorable prayer 
meeting at Williamstown, from which so 
many world-wide influences have flowed. 
It would be hard to find in print a better 
statement with regard to one of the great 
historic events and movements of Chris- 
tian history. An interesting subject fora 


A Missionary Statesman 


college Commencement oration would be 
Samuel J. Mills and John R. Mott, a Com- 
parison and an Estimate. To put the stu- 
dent leader of a century ago alongside 
the student Christian leader today would 
provoke many interesting reflections and 
it is inspirlng to think that where one 
young college student responded to the 
appeal of Mills and his friends, one hun- 
dred are today accepting the challenge of 
Mr. Mott and his coadjutors and enter- 
ing upon Christian service at home and 
abroad. 


HE VARIED and careful preparation 
for a helpful observance of Holy 
Week shows that it is becoming the com- 
mon property of all branches 

ys eek im of the Church. Perhaps a 

urches at 

majority of our own order 

now hold at least one or two extra serv- 
ices and in many cases a somewhat elabo- 
rate program is followed. The effort is 
not merely to give novelty to the services 
of the week, but spiritual impressiveness. 
Pastors are aiding one another liberally 
this year and the occasional drafts of 
men from other denominations attest 
the weakening of sectarian barriers. We 
rejoice in this growing observance of 
Holy Week. Rightly employed, it may 
serve to gather up the fruits of the win- 
ter’s work which in a certain sense culmi- 
nates at Easter. We look for certain and 
large results from next week’s services 
both in their effect upon Christians and 
as an evangelistic agency, provided the 
churches as a whole enter heartily into 
them. Asa Vermont pastor well puts it: 
“The essential conditions of any real 
profit and blessings from the week’s ex- 
perience demand that we refrain from all 
distracting amusements and unnecessary 
labor and accept in a reverent and prayer- 
ful spirit the opportunities for devotion 
and inspiration which the Church offers.” 


VERRULED by the judiciary, Dis- 

trict Attorney Jerome has been 
forced to bring inte court Mr. George 
W. Perkins, the former 
vice-president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, who ad- 
mits, under authority of the late President 
McCall, having paid policy holders’ funds 
into the treasury of the National Repub- 
lican Committee in the last election. Mr. 
Perkins appealed immediately to a higher 
court for a ruling on the legal issue in- 
volved, and the public awaits with keen 
interest the court’s decree; for if Mr. Per- 
kins is guilty, so are many other men 
high in the financial world. Mr. Jerome 
has asked for a special jury before which 
to present evidence relative to the in- 
surance companies’ affairs in general, and 
the outlook now for adequate judicial 


Insurance Reform 


investigation of the scandal is brighter 
than at anytime. The reform legislation 
recommended by the Armstrong com- 
mittee substantially in its original form 
will come before legislators, hearings 
given to opponents of the same having 
affected the situation but little. Foreign 
policy holders in the leading American 
companies from the beginning have been 
deeply concerned over the astounding 
revelations, and it would not be surpris- 
ing, judging from recurrence to the matter 
in British Parliament last week, if in 
various ways European laws hereafter 
would work against extension of Ameri- 
can companies’ business abroad. 


ECRETARY OF STATE Root, in ar- 

guing to a Congressional committee 
for a bettered consular and diplomatic 
service a short time ago, ~ 
frankly admitted facts rel- 
ative to the intemperance 
and “graft” of which too many of our 
representatives, especially in Asia, have 
been guilty. Wider publicity to these 
facts with names of the offenders has 
now come, and we cannot but feel pro- 
found mortification, the greater because 
our national legislators with such facts 
before them have played politics with 
the reform measure governing this mat- 
ter which Senator Lodge introduced in 
the Senate and ably championed. A new 
law has been passed, to be sure, but it 
was emasculated at the behest of spoils- 
men, It still leaves our consular posts 
as possible rewards of partisanship, open 
for the coming of political hacks and 
underlings of party bosses, incompetent 
intellectually and unfitted morally for 
the high honor of representing us. Nev- 
ertheless we expect Secretary of State 
Root to effect, ere he leaves the State 
Department, as striking a conversion of 
Congress and betterment of his depart- 
ment as he did when he was Secretary 
of War. 


Reform in Our 
Consular Service 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Lutheran 

Observer asserts that whereas there 
are twelve million residents of this coun- 
try who are of Lu- 
theran birth or affil- 
iations, there are less than two million 
adherents of Lutheran churches. Many 
have ceased to be members of any church, 
and more have joined other denomina- 
tions. Why? Because so many of the 
twenty independent and often hostile Lu- 
theran sub-sects have failed to become 
American in spirit and have refused to 
admit that American conditions call for 
new methods and motives in church ad- 
ministration. This writer names among 
the occasions for Lutheran losses, the re- 
fusal of many churches to use English ; 
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their excessive discipline >{ visited upon 
members of fraternal organizations; and 
their refusal to fellowship with other 
Protestant Christians. There is no Prot- 
estant body in this country of which we, 
as a group of churches know so little or 
care so little as to what they do or think, 
as the Lutherans. German‘ Lutheranism 
we know and feel our constant touch 
with through its thinkers and scholars, 
but to the conservative, aloof and alien— 
to a degree—American body, we are un- 
related and the fault is not wholly ours. 


APTISTS have jealously guarded 

themselves againstfany public serv- 
ice for children which could be construed 
as recognizing infant bap- 
tism. This was the same 
spirit in;which early Congre- 
gationalists testified against the Church 
of England. Anglicans knelt in prayer, 
Congregationalists stood. Anglicans read 
the prescribed Scripture lessons without 
comment, Congregationalists refused to 
allow ‘‘dumb reading’’ by their minis- 
ters. Anglicans built ornate cathedrals 
and church edifices with stained glass 
windows bearing sacred symbols and con- 
fined themselves to the‘Book of Common 
Prayer in their services, Congregational- 
ists erected plain meeting houses bare of 
adornment, and eschewed all ritual wor- 
ship. So Baptists, by repudiating any 
public service of consecration for the 
child, protested against the doctrine that 
baptism of an infant brings him into 
church membership or communicates to 
him a saving grace. But the temper 
which in the last century fed the flame 
of Christian zeal by protest of Christians 
against what they regarded as the errors 
of belief of other Christians is changing 
into a disposition to appropriate what is 
found to be good in others and to put 
aside with courtesy what appears to them 
to be error connected with truth. In this 
spirit Baptists are more and more in- 
clined to look on the public consecration 
of children as a beautiful Christian serv- 
ice. A Baptist minister, in an able article 
in the Watchman commending such a 
service, refers to the incident in the 
Gospels of Jesus taking little children in 
his arms and blessing them, and says: 

It is almost incomprehensible that Baptists, 

who claim as their one great distinctive mark 
obedience to the example, the teachings and 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, should deliberately 
ignore the precedent set them in this beautiful 
incident. This lesson is so transparent, the 
example so plain, the spirit so benevolent. 
The intent of the precedent is so manifest that 
it becomes as mandatory as a direct command. 
If Jesus’ actioa is ever to be taken as a means 
of guidance to ministers, it certainly requires 
them to take in their arms the infants whom 
parental love brings to them, and in the most 
solemn maaner, religiously dedicate them to 
God. No ministerial function or rite is so 
Christlike, unless it be the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 
On such a confession of faith as this it 
would not be difficult for Congregation- 
alists and Baptists to find themselves on 
common ground. 


Dedicating In- 
fants to God 


HE ANDOVER Easter Theological 

School for New England pastors pre- 

sents so attractive a ten days’ program, 

April 16-26, that min- 

A Rare Opportunity isters who examine it 
for Ministers e, 

will be strongly moved 

to spend that season on Andover Hill. 

Three daily lectures are scheduled, to be 
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given by the seminary professors, and 
the topics connected with the Bible, 
church history, theology and ethics are 
admirably chosen to stimulate the mind 
and elevate the spirit of ministers. Each 
evening some theme of vital interest is 
to be discussed by men well informed on 
it. Among these themes are Church 
Music, Men’s Clubs, Home and Foreign 
Missions, and Our Congregational Move- 
ment toward Church Unity. Prof. John 
Duxbury of Manchester, Eng., will give 
Scripture readings on oneevening. While 
this school is provided for country pas- 
tors, it does not seem less inviting to 
those from the larger towns and cities. 
To spend a week or more of seminary life, 
occupying rooms in the dormitories and 
taking meals together in the dining hall, 
will refresh the minds and renew the 
youth of those so fortunate as to be able 
to attend. Andover Seminary has never 
been put to a better use than this. 


HITHER shall we turn for sure 

knowledge of God and trustworthy 
guidance as to the conduct which pleases 
him? This is the question 
which in one form or another 
is to have a prominent place 
on the programs of religious gatherings 
in the immediate future. One of the 
most brilliant of the many brilliant ad- 
dresses at the National Free Council was 
by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, attempting to an- 
swer this question, taking as his theme 
The Place of Spiritual Experience ia the 
Making of Theology. The Roman Catho- 
lic would tell the inquirer to turn to the 
Church as the authoritative interpreter 
of the will of God, the Protestant would 
send him to the Bible, a new school of 
theological teachers would direct him to 
the consensus of Christian experience, 
and others still would advise him to be 
guided by his own experience. Dr. For- 
syth affirms that Christian experience 
alone may make a godly character but 
not a godly church. In recent years as 
faith has gained in experience it has lost 
the note of obedience. Religious life is be- 
coming more active, bustling and jaunty, 
but it is sure to become more worldly 
unless it bows before the majesty and 
holiness of Christ. Dr. Forsyth counseled 
Christians, and ministers especially, to 
read less books and booklets which con- 
tain only the experience of others and give 
themselves resolutely to the study of the 
Bible as the creator of Christian experi- 
ence. Religion based on experience alone 
brings forth subjectivism with the ro- 
mance of theology. The Christian must 
hear the voice of God without, confirmed 
by the voice within if he is to find a stable 
basis on which faith can rest. 


The Source 
of Authority 


UBLIC demonstrations of feeling at 

religious assemblies in England are 
usually more free and frequent than in 
the United States. But 
reports in British news- 
papers of the recent National Free Church 
Council at Birmingham indicate an emo- 
tional abandon which quite belies the 
prevailing idea of the phlegmatic English 
temper. The people have been passing 
through experiences culminating in the 
late Parliamentary elections which have 
stirred the fountains of their emotions. 
The subjects discussed at the Council in- 
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cluded those in which the public interest 
has been roused to the highest pitch, and 
among the prominent speakers on the 
program were Clifford, Meyer, Horne and 
others who took part in the whirlwind 
election campaign in motor cars. W. T. 
Stead, Scott Lidgett, J. H. Jowett, Ian 
Maclaren and a dozen other stars were en- 
rolled, besides ‘‘new and dazzling preach- 
ers.”” The addresses were punctuated with 
abounding laughter, cheers and tears. 
Dr. Rendell Harris, says the Christian 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ made the wittiest speech 
heard on any platform for a generation.”’ 
Mr. Jowett ‘“‘proved himself a good see- 
ond.” Mr. Will Crooks had the assembly 
one minute roaring with laughter and the 
next they could hardly restrain their tears. 
The Council applauded Dr. Clifford till 
they were tired. Again and again the 
audience rose and delivered ‘‘a long roll 
of cheering.”? Mr. Guttery, says the Chris- 
tian World, ‘‘did just what he liked with 
his audience, They laughed and cheered, 
and were generally in the highest state of 
exhilaration.’’ Nonconformists in Eng- 
land would seem to be on the eve of a 
sweeping religious revival, and we expect 
to hear news of it before many months. 


HE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY can 

scarcely stand as strongly with the 
country as it did a week ago. Vacillation 
and weakness on two 
important matters al- 
ready have been shown, one affecting an 
imperial policy and the other a domestic 
one. The order of Earl Elgin to the gov- 
ernment of Natal vetoing the execution 
of men found guilty of murder by the 
colonial courts, it is now admitted, was 
issued on insufficient information as to 
colonial conditions, but it never should 
have been issued unless it was to be ad- 
hered to. It led to the resignation of the 
Natal Ministry and at once forced to the 
front an already aggravated issue between 
the home government and the South Af- 
rican colony as to the relative rights of 
empire and colony in shaping race rela- 
tions between whites, Asiatics and na- 
tives. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Prime Minister, must now clearly de- 
fine just what the new Liberalism stands 
for on this important matter. The 
equally speedy reversal of attitude by 
the Ministry, rather than court a loss of 
the Labor party’s vote, also is equally 
inexplicable and unfortunate if the Min- 
istry really meant at first to stand by its 
declaration that there were limits to the 
extent to which organized labor should 
be exempt from responsibility for its 
acts. On the Labor party filing a bill of 
its own expressly decreeing that trades- 
union funds hereafter shall be exempt 
from liability to attachment in case of 
damage resulting from organized labor's 
policy, the Ministry at once succumbed 
to the threat and accepted as its own the 
amendment offered by the Labor party, 
the House then passing the amended bill 
to a second reading by a large vote. Un- 
aware, of course, of much that always lies 
back of any such actions as these, and 
which might modify opinion about them, 
we cannot but express regret that so early 
in the career of the new Ministry it should 
have seemed to be so ignorant of its own 
mind or unwilling to stand by it if known. 
The new issues so radically divide both of 
the historic parties in Great Britain now 
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that it is folly to think that concessions 
like these can restore a unity that is gone. 
Government in England, as on the Conti- 
nent, henceforth is to be more and more 
a resultant of diplomatic adjustment be. 
tween ‘‘groups,’’ and the Liberals seem 
to have been rattled by the discovery. 


CCORD between the Powers over 
Morocco has been gained, in part by 
the mediation and suggestion of our 
agent, Mr. White, our repre- 
pos Moroccan sentative at the court of 
Italy. Spain is to police 
Tetuan and Larache; a mixed Spanish. 
French police will be established at two 
other towns and France alone will have 
control over four Atlantic ports. She 
also is to have a dominating influence in 
the State Bank of Morocco. While Ger- 
many has blocked the political plans of 
France to a degree, France emerges from 
the struggle with the substance of what 
she was contending for, and Germany has 
been made aware of her isolation, Italy 
deserting her for France and Great Brit- 
ain, and Great Britain and France being 
driven nearer each other, while Russia 
so far from remaining neutral as Ger- 
many hoped she would, has stood by 
her ally France. Moreover, the praise- 
worthy reconciliation between France 
and Germany which has been under way 
of late years has been postponed many a 
day by the interference of Germany with 
French plans in North Africa. Our share 
in the conference has been advisory and 
has tended to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. Whether we will become 
signatory to the compact remains to be 
seen, and involves some nice issues of 
interpretation and of foreign policy of 
more than usual importance. 


HILE DISCUSSION still rages over 
Premier Witte’s future and the 
triumph or defeat of the reactionary 
party near the Czar, and 
Russia Choosing the impending renewal of 
a Legislature . P 
violence and revolutionary 
outbreaks as well as a massacre of Jews 
at Easter, the election of members of 
the Douma proceeds, with the tide run- 
ning strongly in favor of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats or Moderates, who are 
opportunists of the better sort and are 
committed to an evolution in govern- 
ment, a constitutional monarchy being 
their present ideal. This is well. You 
must have convinced Democrats before 
you can have convincing democracies. 
It is regrettable that the more radical 
elements of the population in the towns 
and ci ies are not working for representa- 
tion in the Douma, though it is easy to 
understand why they are not, human 
nature being as it is. 


HE JAPANESE DIET last week 
adopted, but not without sharp strife 
involving some personal violence at the 
last, the scheme of the 

pic lag Ministry for State owner- 
in Japan ship as well as control of 
a considerable portion of 

the now privately-owned railway system 
of thecountry. Itis admitted that under 
autocratic government this experiment 
offers less ethical temptation to public 
servants than in a more democratic gov- 
ernment like ourown. The nominal argu- 


ments advanced for this important ex- 
tension of governmental activity and in- 
crease of temporary if not permanent 
indebtedness are chiefly those of military 
necessity, and the duty the State has to 
control its highways, over which in time 
of war the military must have right of 
way. 





The Present Status of Evangelism 


We have sought in this number to pre- 
sent a brief survey of the evangelistic 
movements of the winter as well as to 
reflect as far as possible the temper of 
the churches in different parts of the 
country. Every earnest Christian wants 
to know whether the tide of a genuine 
spiritual awakening is rising or falling, 
and we trust the returns from our corre- 
spondents will help to an intelligent con- 
clusion in this important question. The 
movements connected with Dr; Dawson, 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. Chapman are brought 
freshly to the attention of our readers. 
A sagacious observer in the Middle West, 
Dr. Herring of Omaha, describes the situ- 
ation as he views it, and from representa- 
tives of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches, as well as from Christian En- 
deavor Societies, we have material that 
sets forth other phases of the winter’s 
campaign. 

We consider the showing an encourag- 
ing one. While the statistical returns 
are in most cases meager, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodist denomination, 
which knows so well not only how to cast 
the net but how to bring it to the shore, 
and while it cannot be said that an old- 
fashioned revival is sweeping through 
this country, the amount and quality of 
spiritual earnestness and the large variety 
of methods employed are impressive. 
They indicate a spirit of aggressiveness 
where in some cases there had been 
lethargy; and even if results in the way 
of converts do not seem to tally with the 
network of machinery employed, it means 
something that churches and denomina- 
tions are bestirring themselves, trying 
different experiments and seeking to con- 
vince the world that they have a gospel 
which the world needs if honor and de- 
cency are still to prevail among men. 
If we could have broadened our survey 
to include comprehensive estimates of 
evangelistic activities in the Episcopal and 
Roman Churches, we should have had 
added proof that a vast amount of serious 
effort has been expended through the 
winter to bring outsiders into the Chris- 
tian life. The preponderating testimony 
seems to be that the closer these special 
endeavors are linked to the regular lines 
of church effort and the more the pastor 
and lay leaders in the local churches can 
be imbued with the evangelistic purpose, 
the more satisfactory and permanent are 
the results from special campaigns. 

We would not limit the signs of the 
presence of God’s Spirit in the churches 
to what are commonly regarded as re- 
vivals. Since the year opened we have 
seen powerful demonstrations of God’s 
presence and guidance both at Dayton, O., 
in connection with the Tri-church Coun- 
cil, and at Nashville, Tenn., during the 
Student Volunteer Convention. The mo- 
tive which prompted these meetings and 
the influences following them are as 
much a part of the spiritual awakening as 
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any series of protracted revival meetings. 
Thus in one way and another God is giv- 
ing his people tokens of his willingness to 
bless humble souls, eager to learn his will, 
courageous to do it when known, pre- 
pared, if need be, for new denominational 
alignments and recognizing his presence 
also in many movements outside the 
Church that make for human betterment. 
As we look forth from our watchtower 
we can say with more confidence than at 
any time in recent years, ‘‘ The revival is 
already here.’’ 





The New Era of Home Missions 


On another page Dr. Broad has outlined 
the plan voted last year for the recon- 
struction of our National Home Mission- 
ary Society. The question has often been 
asked, What change is proposed by the 
new plan? and the answer is clearly and 
simply given by Dr. Broad’s article. Two 
more questions call for answers. 

When are reconstructed home missions 
to be inaugurated? The time to inaugu- 
rate them is May 8-10, at Oak Park, IIL, 
at the annual meeting of the C. H. M. 8S. 

Who will inaugurate them? The an- 
swer conveys a warning and a call. The 
honored board of managers of the C. H. 
M. 8. cannot officially inaugurate these 
new measures. The voting members of 
the Home Missionary Society alone can 
inaugurate them. Too long have we of 
the churches delegated our work to our 
missionary boards and stayed away from 
the annual meetings. A revolutionary 
constitution for home missions is pro- 
posed. Reconstructed home missions as 
yet is neither organized nor even created. 
It is to be created, organized and set in 
motion at Oak Park; and to do this shall 
we have a repetition at Oak Park of the 
pitiably small attendance at Detroit and 
Springfield? The presence of the strong- 
est ministers and laymen of the denom- 
ination at Oak Park is imperatively 
needed, and their service cannot be del- 
egated. Will they kindly consider the 
tremendous reasons lying back of this 
statement? ‘Shall Congregational home 
missions live or die?” is the question on 
which Congregationalism today is at the 
parting of the ways. What an inspire 
tion for the national cause would be 
given by the announcement of the pas- 
tors of our largest churches in Boston, 
New York and all over the land that 
they are going to Oak Park! Can any 
business be more important than to save 
and establish home missions in this hour 
of their greatest peril and opportunity? 
The new home missionary movement 
should be shaped at Oak Park for full 
success by the best wisdom in the denom- 
ination, with no coloring of narrow views 
‘or personal ambitions. 

Moreover, a great company of repre- 
sentative Congregationalists at Oak Park 
coming from the four points of our na- 
tional compass will have money value in 
brushing away the society’s debt, whether 
a collection is taken there or not. It will 
inspire courage, hope and benevolence. . 
Let us go to vote, consult, pray and smile, 
even if we do not talk much in public. 

And in view of the great interests at 
stake, will not the program committee 
give us ample time for free conferences 
on ways and means to practically re-es- 
tablish Congregational home missions, 
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even if this be done at the sacrifice of 
some admirable set orations? Stranded 
home missionary fields on every hand, 
disheartened missionaries, heart-broken 
missionary superintendents and vast mul- 
titudes of unevangelized peoples plead 
that the suicide of our denominational 
extension shall cease by the re-invigora- 
tion of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Among the white masses 
of the awakening South, Congregational- 
ism is throwing away the most magnifi 
cent opportunity for extending the king- 
dom of God in America that has come to 
any body of Christians since the first 
opening of the great West. In the Home 
Missionary Society’s decadence is the seat 
of the denominational paralysis whereby 
the number of our churches increased in 
ten years (1894-1904) only from 5,342 to 
5,919. 

But over against these painful condi- 
tions is the long-repressed enthusiasm for 
the Christianization of America, which is 
@ first impulse in the heart of every intel- 
ligent Congregationalist inthe land. This 
pent-up enthusiasm deserves opportunity 
for free vent at the annual meeting at 
Oak Park. 





The Coal Strike 


As we go to press a strike of miners of 
coal—bituminous and anthracite—involv- 
ing most of the mines in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and the coal-producing area 
of the Interior is in its first stages, but 
not so acutely developed or universally 
obeyed as to make its duration seem cer- 
tainly long. In fact, the terms on which 
the bituminous miners have agreed to 
maintain work—namely, maintenance of 
the scale of wages adopted in 1903—are 
acceptable to not a few of the mine own- 
ers and operators, and in the mines of 
many such work will not close. While 
work in the anthracite mines ceased 
pretty generally on March 31, the oper- 
ators’ and the miners’ representatives 
were scheduled to meet for conference 
April 3, and it may be that ere this is 
read work will have been resumed in the 
anthracite field. 

If, however, the strike should run on, 
and neither side be willing to make con- 
cessions, then what? Certain facts are 
to be noted which make the situation 
somewhat different from what it was in 
the last struggle, when President Roose- 
velt used his personal influence and voiced 
public opinion’s demand that there should 
be arbitration. In the first place we are 
facing spring—not winter—and hence the 
climatic conditions are not as acute as 
they were then. Moreover, the mine 
owners have accumulated vast stores of 
coal not only near the mines but at nor- 
mal distributing points, and consumers 
have stocked up as they never have be- 
fore. Then, too, the present scale of 
‘wages, in the anthracite region at least, 
is one that was determined by experts in 
ethics as well as economics, and its per- 
petuation would not be seriously unjust, 
pending peaceable agreement on a fairer 
scale of remuneration, if such can ba had. 
Moreover, the demand of the miners for 
monopoly in labor and in favor of the 
closed shop and for uniform wages for 
very many and diverse sorts of labor does 
not commend itself to the people of the 
country generall . Lastly, it is doubtful 
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whether a majority of the mine workers 
wish a strike more than they wish contin- 
uance of present, on the whole, favorable 
conditions. Rev. Peter Roberts of Ma- 
hony City, one of our Congregational 
pastors, who knows the situation as well 
as any man, is quoted as saying that there 
is no excuse for the strike on the terms 
now demanded. 

Public sentiment will not be with the 
miners, as it was in the last strike, for 
the reasons above named. Neither will 
it be with the mine owners or operators, 
£0 far as they utilize the strife to increase 
their revenue at the expense of the pub- 
lic, and in so far as they are themselves 
transgressors of law by their dual rela- 
tion of coal producers and controllers of 
lines of transportation. 

Public sentiment is none the weaker, 
in fact it is much stronger than it was in 
1902, against unsocial use of monopoly 
of fuel supplies and of labor, to the en- 
richment of the few, whether they be 
mine owners, railway corporation ofii- 
cials, or trade-unionists. Rather than 
endure extensive and intensive demoral- 
ization of industry, or extortionate price 
for fuel, society at large will assert 
functions which may be unprecedented 
but yet wholly within the power and 
right of a democracy bent on securing 
social justice and abolishing the menace 
of privilege. There is a fair wage, a 
fair standard of labor conditions and a 
fair remuneration of actual capital in- 
vested, which the people who consume 
fuel in the coal form are willing to pay, 
and on this both miners and mine owners 
can count; but the day of ‘‘might makes 
right’’ is over. 





The Crucified Lord* 


What had Jesus to contribute to the 
world’s need? In life he had given an 
example of perfect character growing up 
in the midst of such experiences and 
temptations as come to all of us. But 
when he reached the climax of that life 
he had nothing which the world regards 
with envy to offer. He had never sought 
for wealth, he had deliberately and re- 
peatedly refused pewer, he had never 
devoted himself to scholarship or written 
a book. But quietly and continuously he 
had done the greatest of all things, be- 
stowed the greatest of all gifts—he had 
given himself for the help of the world. 
And now upon the cross that self-giving 
was complete and its value is to be reck- 
oned only in terms of his own character. 

The secret of his self.giving is the secret 
of God’s love, which cannot rest content 
without reaching out at any cost, to help 
its own. Men give themselves for pleas- 


“ure, for power, for wealth, for scholar- 


ship, and win such crowns as the world 
deems them worthy of receiving. But 
Jesus is the chief of those who give them- 
selves for love in fulfillment of the law 
which requires that we should love the 
Lord our God with all our hearts and 
should love our neighbor as ourself. 

This self-giving love of Christ has 
proved the most attractive force in his- 





* Prayer meeting topic for April 8-14. The Cruci- 
fied Lord. Matt. 27: 33-61; Phil. 2: 1-11. What 
was the secret of Christ’s self-giving? How does it 
bring you near to God? Is God’s forgiveness cheap 
as well as free? Cross bearing and glorying in the 
cross. 
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tory. It brings us near to God because 
it interprets and reflects God’s nature 
and proves his love. Weneed to know 
God’s feeling toward us before we can 
give ourselves to his purpose for us, 
When we remember how unlovely in tem- 
per and deed we often are, we need the 
assurance of a love which is not easily 
discouraged and which stops at no sacri- 
fice. And this Christ has shown us in 
his death, as he revealed it in his life. 

Let us put what emphasis we may upon 
God’s free gift of life through the for- 
giveness of our sins, but let us never 
think that this forgiveness cost God noth- 
ing. We have to do with a Father who 
suffers with us and on our account, and 
not with a cold abstraction—a being un- 
disturbed in his blissful heaven though 
his creation groans and men sin and suf- 
fer. The cross of Christ is the proof of 
free but costly pardon—pardon which can 
only be justified becauseit is the entrance 
on a life of growing consecration and a 
final victory of righteousness. 

So when we glory in the cross, we 
glory in the evidence that our Heavenly 
Father cares and has provided a remedy 
for the transgressions and imperfections 
of our souls. Our own trials, sufferings, 
deprivations are but the shadow of the 
cross of Christ and like it lead us on to 
wider joy and strength. The cross is the 
symbol of our present life, but the crisis 
of the world’s life was passed when Jesus 
won the victory. So with our reverent 
grief in thinking of his sufferings we may 
mingle as reverent a joy. 

(The topics for this and the preceding 
week are reversed in the Handbook.) 





In Brief 


Ohio has increased its license fee from $350 
to $1,000 a year, and brewers say it will shut 
up 6,000 saloons. The Anti-Saloon League has 
done it. 


Testimony given in Washington last week 
showed close relations between the Mormon 
Church and the American Sugar Refining 
Company. Divorce is permissible here. 





The saloons of Chicago having taken prac- 
tical steps to defeat in the coming election 
aldermen who recently voted for higher li- 
cense fees, it is now for the churches and 
civic reformers to show equal zeal in seeing 
that they are elected. 


The mental character and moral caliber of 
our legislators at Washington is now a matter 
of dispute. Chaplain of the Senate Edward 
Everett Hale says, in the Christian Register, 
that “‘in sixty years of listening life among all 
sorts and conditions of men”’ he has “‘ never 
heard better speaking or more thoughtful 
debating” than he now hears in the Senate 
and the House. 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, Ct., 
is prominent in a nonpartisan or rather bi- 
partisan agreement jast made in that city to 
procure if possible an honest election this 
spring. Connecticut as a state is far from 
satisfied with its ethical condition. Its new 
representatives in the United States Senate 
just now are passing under the rod of dis- 
cipline of popular diapproval. 


In our Home Department of this week we 
begin a frank and touching narrative of a 
young girl’s struggles for an education. The 
writer is known to us personally and the 
story is truth, not fiction. It has a peculiar 
human interest which will make its appeal 
to all classes of readers. If you read this 
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first installment you will certainly want to 
follow it up in succeeding issues. 


Princess Ena, granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria and future queen of Spain, has been 
baptized three times, first as a Presbyterian, 
next as an Episcopalian and last as a Roman 
Catholic. Her oath of abjuration of all her 
former heresies and of absolute surrender of 
her will and reason to the Church would 
seem to indicate that she has now reached 
the end of her religious pilgrimage. 


Congress did wisely last week in voting 
Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock all the 
money he asks for in pursuing his exposure 
of “‘graft’’ in connection with Western land 
transfers. Secretary Hitchcock is a modest, 
retiring official with no art of self-advertise- 
ment and no political ambition. He has done 
more to tone up ethics west of the Missis- 
sippi than any man in the country during 
recent years. 











Quite one hundred members of the new 
British Parliament have signed a pledge to 
drink no liquor during the session, and the 
head waiter at the restaurant says that over 
one hundred eat a shilling dinner. Evening 
dress, which used to be the rule, is now the 
exception; and the behavior of the members 
after dinner, which used to be notably worse 
than before dinner, is said to have changed 
much for the better. 








A University of South Dakota student ad- 
mitted last week that he set fire to a college 
f building recently, because he thought the 
architecture ugly and the building detrimental 
to the campus. It is not difficult to feel this 
way when walking over some of our finest 
college campuses; but there are more lawful 
and less inflammatory ways of showing inter- 
est in esthetics, such, for instance, as making 
trustees see that beauty as well as utility isa 
college ideal worth cherishing. 





The proceedings and addresses of the Tri- 
Church Council at Dayton are published and,a 
single copy may be had by sending twenty 
cents to the United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, 0. Twenty-five copies will be 
sent for $3. These addresses are valuable to 
all interested in the union of the three denom- 
inations and are furnished at the bare cost of 
printing. Every one of our ministers should 
have a copy, and it would be well worth while 
to distribute copies to leading laymen. 





Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton of the New York 
State Conference of Religion informs us that 
the committee on moral reform of that organ- 
ization has never expressed any opinion, 
either favorable or unfavorable to the bill rel- 
ative to gambling, now before the legislature 
of New York, which Rev. T. R. Slicer and 
Bishop Doane are said to favor and against 
which the forces led by Rev. W. F. Crafts are 
ranged. Mr. Slicer, therefore, does not speak 
for any one save himself. 








English religious newspaper comments on 
the new members of Parliament are refresh- 
ingly frank, if not always encouraging. The 
Christian World says of three maiden 
speeches in one week, that one by a Congre- 
gational lay pastor ‘“‘gripped the House by 
its quiet intensity,’”’ that another by a Tory 
member ‘‘ was distinctly witty and kept the 
House entertained,’’ while a speech by a 
Labor orator was ‘‘a drear disappointment ’’ 
whose “‘ failure was peculiarly distressing.” 





Secretary Sanders of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, addressing the Montreal 
Congregational Club recently, called the atten- 
tion of Canadian Congregationalists to their 
opportunity and responsibility in relation to 
the Congregationalists from this country who 
are now found among the American settlers 
in the western Canadian provinces. He urged 
that provincial superintendents correspond- 
ing to our home missionary superintendents 
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ba appointed, and that the strategic points in 
the vast and marvelously rich territory now 
being developed be seized. 





Massachusetts, as usual, leads in a move- 
ment for abolition of injustice and for substi- 
tution of civilization for barbarism. Governor 
Guild, Lieutenant-Governor Draper and other 
state officials head a list of eminent citizans 
whose signatures are attached to a document 
sent on to President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Root, urging immediate consideration 
of such forms of protest and influence as may 
fittingly be used by the American people to 
promote just international procedure in con- 
nection with the proved atrocities in the 
Congo Free State by Belgian civil servants 
acting under orders of King Leopold. 





With this issue we deem it best to close our 
columns to further discussion of the action of 
the Student Volunteer Convention in follow- 
ing the local usage respecting the seating of 
the Negroes. We have pu>lished Mr. Bond’s, 
Dr. Bradford’s and Mr. Mallary’s protests 
against the action of the convention managers, 
and on page 508 of this issue appears an arti- 
cle supporting the course pursued from the 
pen of Rev. T. N. Baker, a Negro Congrega- 
tional minister. Having stated our own edi- 
torial position in our issue of March 24, we 
see no benefit likely to arise from further 
newspaper discussion of this particular phase 
of a subject on which Christian men differ so 
sharply. 


The attempt of secular Boston journals to 
make it appear that the bill now before the 
Massachusetts legislature which was passed 
by the House last week is an attempt to re- 
establish a Puritanical Sunday is one that 
should not hoodwink legislators and will not 
deceive the public. In so far as the bill affects 
present legislation on broad lines it indicates 
a broadening of view, notably in clear recog- 
nition of the value and permissibility of 
musical concerts of a high grade. The main 
reason for its introduction by those who are 
decidedly friends of a Christian Sunday is to 
put an end to the fradulent schemes by whicb, 
under the guise of philanthropy, vaudeville 
shows have been carried on in our cities and 
summer shore resorts. 








The Biblotaheca Sacra for April has an in- 
forming article by Hon. Lucien C. Warner on 
the union of the Congregational, United Breth- 
ren and Methodist Protestant Churches, also 
an article by Dr. W. E. Barton advocating 
changes in the proposed platform of polity. 
It would be much to the advantage of our 
churches if these articles should be widely 
read. Another article which will attract at- 
tention is a plea in behalf of the United Mine 
Workers by Rev. Peter Roberts, an authority 
on that subject, to whom we editorially refer 
this week. The contents of this number of 
the Biblotheca Sacra are a strong argument 
for making it a monthly instead of a quarterly. 
Our denomination needs such a magazine and 
ought to support one. 





Personalia 


Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court denies 
that he will resign that post of honer now 
to become a promoter of the scheme for a 
Presbyterian Cathedral in Washington, D.C. 


The National Free Church Council has in- 
vited Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church, 
London, te give his whole time as an evan- 
gelist. Much of his time in recent years has 
been spent in such service, both in England 
and in this country. 


Rev. Dr. Campbell Morgan of London will 
spend July and August this year at North- 
field, preaching at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, six Sunday mornings 
and afternoons and in the evenings at Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. 
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All lovers of music or admirers of American 
inventive skill will wish to read of the triumph 
of an Oberlin boy, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill], now 
of Holyoke, Mass., who has allied electricity 
with music and given the world a method by 
which a Paderewski playing at a central 
station can furnish music for thousands of 
telephone subscribers who care enough to pay 
for the melody and harmony and are willing 
to turn aswiteh. Prof. T.C. Martin describes 
telharmony in the April Review of Reviews, 
which has shown enterprise in being the first 
of the popular magazines to herald this great 
benefaction. 


Rev. Dr. Arthur Smith hasa son in the Yale 
Divinity School who represented Yale in the 
annual debate with Harvard last week. He 
has the fluency and brilliancy of his father 
and a resourcefulness which is characteristic. 
Set, in this debate, to attack municipal own- 
ership, he went right to headquarters— Messrs. 
Belmont and Ryan—for facts about the sit- 
uation in New York as private monopolists 
see it. Told by the Yale coach that a certain 
line of argument advanced by Yale might 
have at least five objections filed against it, 
young Smith said that there were at least. 
twenty-five objections, named them, and then 
turned around and rebutted them. 


Mr. Luther H. Cary, the new business 
manager of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishirg Society, is a graduate of 
Princeton University with a suceeseful ex- 
perience in connection with the society’s 
bookstore in Chicago, from which séveral 
years ago he went to San Francisco to take 
charge of the branch of the American Tract 
Society in that city. Later it passed into 
the control of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Mr. Cary continuing as manager. 
The Pacific says of him: 

Such ras his conduct of affairs that an ex- 
cellent business was built up, this part of 
the Pacific coast being given a far better 
bookstore than it ever before had. We con- 
gratulate the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society in that it has been 
able to secare Mr. Cary for the. place in 
Boston which has been occupied so admi- 
rably for several years by Mr. Tewksbury, 
and we congratulate Mr. Cary in that a place 
of such commanding influence has opened 
up to him. His excellent work while in 
Chicago and his work and success here in 
San Francisco paved the way for it. 


The death of Mrs. Mary E. Knowlton 
Whiton, mother of Rev. J. M. Whiton, Mrs. 
Washington Choateand Mrs. Wolcott Calkins, 
at the age of ninety: seven years, removes a de- 
scendant in the sixth generation from John 
Alden of the Mayflower, a woman who sat 
under Lyman Beecher at Park Street until 
1829, who had a part in the anti-slavery move- 
ment and whese theology was profoundly 
shaped by Horace Bushnell. Her interest in 
and knowledge of all political, social and re- 
ligious movements continued keen up to the 
end. Hers was a marvelous record of physical 
and mental virility. 


Another godly woman passed to her heav- 
enly reward March 27. Mrs. Alexander Hunt- 
ington Clapp, whose death cecurred in New 
York after two months of physical disable- 
ment due to a shock of paralysis, had reached 
the age of eighty-eight, surviving her husband 
by ten years. She was a Copeland of Boston 
and her graciousness of manner and kind- 
ness of heart were appreciated by those who 
knew her, and who honored her also for her 
husband’s sake. He was for thirty-five years 
a prominent official of the Home Missionary 
Society and for a long period wrote the 
weekly New York letters for The Congre- 
gationalist under the signature, “‘ Hunting- 
ton.’? Their home life was ideal, each being 
wrapped up.in the other, and the parting of 
the ties ten years ago darkened life for the 
survivor. Both were members of Broadway 
Tabernacle and the faneral services of Mrs. 
Clapp were conducted by Dr. Jefferson, the 
burial being at Greenwood. 
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Reconstructed Home Missions 


By Rev. L. P. Broad 


In accordance with the vote at Springfield 
our National Home Missionary Society is 
about to enter on a changed career. The 
change is not a criticism of past management; 
we are simply passing from old to new methods 
as required by altered conditions. And we 
are making the change with practical unanim- 
ity; at least the forecast is so clear for 
affirmative action on the new constitution 
at the approaching annual meeting of the 
C. H. M. 8. that we may properly discuss 
the new policy as a reality. 

In substance reconstructed home missions 
provides for these important things: 

1. It makes the national society a federa- 
tion of State Home Missionary Societies. This 
changes the unit of control and support in the 
society’s organic life from the individual to an 
organization. The unit of support heretofore 
has been a person, or a church as more per- 
sons, or a state as a still larger number of 
persons who contribute to the society. The 
individual giver has constituted the sole re- 
sponsible party for the national society’s con- 
tinuous life. No church or state body, under 
the present constitution, becomes definitely 
responsible for furnishing the national so- 
ciety with a dollar. But by the new plan the 
State Home Missionary Society of each self- 
supporting state is to be the unit, that state 
society acting authoritatively for the whole 
body of churches in that state in their na- 
tional home missionary service; and these 
several state societies federated will consti- 
tute the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Hence the states in which these 
state societies are will be called *‘ constituent ”’ 
states. 

2. It places the whole control of the society’s 
affairs in the hands of a widely representa- 
tive board of directors of twenty-one persons, 
composed of one from each of the fourteen 
constituent states, six directors at large and 
the president of the society. Each constituent 
state chooses its member of the board. Two, 
at least, out of the six directors at large, are to 
be chosen from aided states. This national- 
izes the management more than the present 
plan of an executive committee, four-fifths of 
whom must reside in New York City or 
vicinity. 

3. It provides that prosperous aided states 
which have a state society, contribute liberally 
to the national society and are “‘ notable fac- 
tors” in the extension of the national work, 
may be admitted by the board of directors to 
become ‘‘co operating states.” This name 
indicates their function. These states will 
conduct their home missionary affairs on the 
principles of ‘‘home rule,’”’ and will definitely 
plan to become self-supporting or “‘ constitu- 
ent’’ states at the earliest practicable date. 

4. The states that are neither constituent 
nor co-operating, and the territories, will 
constitute the “missionary district.” Large 
bodies of foreign-speaking peeples in any 
state may, by genera! agreement, constitute a 
part of the missionary district. 

This new threefold division of the entire 
United States (constituent—co-operating— 
missionary), unites the self-supporting states 
and the advanced portion of the aided West in 
a concentrated effort to evangelize the vast less 
favoredjregions of the whole country as being 
the chief field for national home missions. 

5. It provides a sure income for the national 
society. At present each auxiliary or self- 
supporting state pays for the work in that 
state first, and if any money is left the balance 
is sent to the national society. If the balance 
is nil, the remittance is nil. But under re- 
construction the board of directors of the 
national society will decide how much of that 
state's money for home missions shall be ex- 
pended in that state and how much of it shall 
be sent to the national society. A certain 
amount or proportion will always go to the 


national society. For instance, the constitu- 
ent states, Massachusetts and Connecticut, will 
consent in working under the new plan to 
refer the case of their home missionary income 
to the national board, and will agree by the 
new constitution to spend only so much of it 
as the national board approves in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, respectively, and to send 
the balance to the national society for the 
wider work. 

With some provisos this is the controlling 
principle of the new plan. For the first time 
in its history the national society will have 
some assured income, while yet the self-sup- 
porting or constituent states will be assured 
of just revenue for their state missionary field. 
This measure is a triumph of unselfish di- 
plomacy and Christian patriotism. 

6. It provides practically for one Home Mis- 
sionary Society only; a national society made 
up of our constituent state societies, which 
will prosecute the work in their own states 
vigorously and will absolutely control their 
own affairs with the single exception of ac- 
cepting the decision of the national board as 
to the division of their funds between the 
state and national work. The one society 
will include all lesser societies and co-operate 
with all. Friction between the states that 
contribute largely and the national society is 
made impossible. The appeal for state and 
national home missions will be one; each 
will get its proportion and the whole coun- 
try will feel the thrill of our benevolence 
by every gift we make to the cause. It will 
make no difference whether we send our gifts 
to the national treasury or a state treasury; in 
either case, the same disposition will be made 
of our money. 

East, West, North and South will shake 
hands for our whole country’s redemption. 
This is the meaning of reconstruction; and its 
prophecy is victory. 

7. It provides for strong, individual leader- 
ship in administration. One man, the secre- 
tary, chosen for the high trast by the board of 
directors because of his extraordinary quali- 
fications therefor, will be the society’s leader 
and executive head, acting under the board of 
directors. As his advisory “‘cabinet” the 
secretary will have an executive committee 
of nine, chosen by the board, of which com- 
mittee the secretary will be a member and its 
chairman. The president ez officio will be 
chairman of the board of directors. 


The merits of the new plan are sufficient to 
awaken courage and revive old-time home 
missionary enthusiasm. Apathy and debt 
should melt away like mists before the sun in 
anticipation of a Home Missionary Society 
that unites the states in support of home 
missions as the States of the Union are united 
in supporting the national Government ; of a 
managing board that has the representative 
character and authority of our national Con- 
gress; and that makes one grand society of 
the state societies, to unite all, foster each, 
and lead all to the magnificent triumphs of 
united national endeavor. 





Harvard University’s School of Theology 
next summer will be held in Cambridge 
July 5-21. The general subject will be Chris- 
tian Theology in Its Origin and Development. 
There are to be forty-five lectures, as follows: 
eight by Professor Toy, on The Scriptural 
Basis of Christian Belief; eight by Professor 
McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, on 
The Formative Period of Christian Thought; 
eight by Professor Emerton, on The Medieval 
Period; eight by Prof. E. C. Moore, on The 
Modern Period; eight by Professor Fenn, on 
Constructive Principles in Christian Theology 
and five by Prof. William James, on Religious 
Philosophy and Individualism. Our clesgy 
during the past seven years have led in attend- 
ance on this school. 
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In and Around Boston 


Pillars, Not Flying Buttresses 

Rev. Dr. Gordon at the Old South supple- 
mented a strong, suggestive sermon on the 
supremacy of duty in the Christian life, the 
duty of perpetual burden-bearing based on 
the symbolism of a stone hewn from the rock 
aud fashioned into a polished pillar in the 
temple of the Lord, with an exhortation to 
his hearers to be pillars of the church, not fly- 
ing buttresses around it, to support it from 
within rather than from without, to put em- 
phasis on duties rather than rights, to be 
above the slights and inconsequences of con- 
ventional living and to show genuine conse- 
cration to the Christian Church, wherein men 
and women of devotion are indispensable, and 
never more so than now. He spoke with deep 
feeling, as one who was about beginning his 
twenty-third year of ministry with the church. 


Dual Standard in Purity Attacked 

The annual public meeting in the interest 
of the Talitha Cumi Society, which renders 
such admirable Christian service and beautiful 
human love to erring young women, was held 
in the Old South Church, March 27. In ad- 
dition to a setting forth of its claims by Dr. 
Julia Plummer, its head, President Capen of 
the American Board, Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. Gordon of the Old 
South and Rev. Dr. Mann of Trinity Church 
spoke, each heartily indorsing the society and 
its ideals. 


Professor Royce on Immortality 

The announcement that Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard would lecture in Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning on Immortality drew a large 
attendance of interested ministers from Bos- 
ton and vicinity. He considered the subject 
in its relations to the conceptions of time and 
of personality, saying in substance with re- 
gard to the latter phase of the subject: 

A finite personality is a will to do some- 
thing. A man demands a future in which he 
shall come into unity with his own will, and 
“shall further express it in the countless deeds 
that his purpose requires. As an expression 
of the divine, the human satisfies neither God 
nor man. In me, God is dissatisfied. But in 
eternity, in view of the whole temporal proc- 
cess, he is satisfied. In his totality he attains, 
and attains what I seek. 

Since the time order is the expression of a 
will continuous with my own, my life can 
never become a wholly past fact, unless my 
individual will becomes superfiaous for the 
further temporal expression of the whole 
world-life. But as an ethical personality, I 
have an insatiable need for an opportunity to 
find, define and accomplish my unique duty. 
This need of mine is God’s need in me and of 
me. Seen from the eternal point of view, my 
personal life must be an endless series of 
deeds. 

The address was enthusiastically applauded. 

Last week Monday Miss Myra K. Porter of 
the Good Will Farm, Hinckley, Me., gave a 
brief but interesting account of this impor- 
tant work for needy boys and girls, of which 
we published an illustrated account some 
years ago. Miss Porter is receiving invita- 
tions to present this work in the churches. 





Professor Duxbury’s Engage- 
ments in New England 


April 7, Salem, Tabernacle Church. 

April 8, Everett, First Church (morning). 
April 8, Roxbury, Eliot Church (afternoon). 
April 8, Dorchester, Second Church (evening). 
April 9, Boston, Y. M. C. A. (morning). 

April 9, Newton Highlands (evening). 

April 9-13, Boston, Shawmut Charch, 3.80 Pp. m. 
Monday, April 9, The Book of Job. 

Tuesday, April 10, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Wednesday, April 11, Paradise Lost, 1st part. 
Thursday, April 12, Paradise Lost, 2d part. 
Friday afternoon, April 18, Life of St. Paul. 
Friday evening, April 18, Prince Jonathaa. 
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Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D. 


By Rev. T. P. Prudden, D.D. 


To write about a man who is not dead, 
but so thoroughly alive as Dr. DeForest, 
is dangerous business, for he may answer 
back. I venture it because I have known 
him intimately for more years than I care 
to tell. 

The process of making Dr. DeForest a 
first-class missionary began in a country 
parsonage in Connectieut ; it was carried 
on by a period of service in the army, 
from which he was diseharged for honor- 
able wounds, and by Yale College, into 
and through which he “ worked his way.” 
He was a muscular oarsman, a genial 
companion, an obliging librarian, a far 
from sedate theological student, who 
preached every Sunday after he was 
licensed and nobody knows how many 
times before, who was an unconventional 
and popular preacher before he heard ‘“‘a 
clear call’”’ and offered himself to the 
American Board ‘ to go anywhere.” 
And when he was assigned to Japan, 
many of his ignorant friends thought he 
was throwing away a brilliant career at 
home to bury his talents in a barbarous 
land, which then seemed more distant 
and less known than the interior of Af- 
rica now. 

DeForest was graduated from Yale in 
1868, in the same class with that other 
eminent missionary, Robert A. Hume, 
and from Yale Seminary in 1871. He was 
a pastor at Mt. Carmel, Ct., over three 
years, was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Starr of. Guilford, Ct., and went to 
Japan with Neesima directly after the 
Board meeting at Rutland, in 1874. For 
several years his work was at Osaka, 
where he devoted himself to acquiring 
fluency in speaking Japanese, and with 
such success that he is now probably un- 
excelled in this respect (if he is equalled) 
by any missionary of the Board. 

At that time only four of our present 
missionaries were in Japan, and only 
three small churches had been organized ; 
the Bible was not fully translated till 
fourteen years later; there was no Chris- 
tian literature, and hardly a newspaper or 
magazine in the empire; only a small 
part of the present missionary work and 
institutions had been established ; and the 
new life of Japan, though evident to 
those who were there, gave slight promise 
of the rapid development of the last 
thirty years. It is not too much to say 
that Dr. DeForest has had a share such 
as falls to few men not only in waken- 
ing and maintaining the prevailing in- 
terest in Christianity, and in establishing 
Christian churches, homes, education and 
morals in Japan, but in influencing the 
marvelous development of that nation 
towards all that is best in our American 
civilization, 

Dr. DeForest’s great work, however, 
began in 1885 when he went to Sendai, 
the chief commercial, educational, mili- 
tary and religious center of the northern 
half of the empire—a city especially 


noted for the multitude of its schools, in-. 


cluding the Government College attended 
by many students from all parts of Japan. 
As general overseer or bishop of one of 
the Board’s large stations, giving counsel, 





directing evangelization, guiding the del- 
icate work of gathering churches, and 
making long and frequent tours, DeFor- 
est’s all-round strength and power to 
organize, make friends with strangers, 
kindle enthusiasm and lead men, have 
been manifest. He is now so highly 
esteemed by the citizens of Sendai that 
the highest officials honored him with a 
public welcome on his last return from 
America. With many officers of the large 
military garrison he is on friendly terms. 
He is welcomed in a high grade of Japa- 
nese society, invited to public functions 
and recognized as a representative and 
influential American Christian. 

As a man of affairs he probably has 
more to do with Japanese officials than 
any other of our missionaries excepting 
Dr. Greene. With the students in the 
college he is in close touch, and they seek 
him for instruction in Christianity and 
the Bible, in such numbers as would con- 
sume all of his time, if he would allow it. 
Through them the influence of his teach- 
ing and personality is carried to all parts 
of the empire. He has also issued a 
large number of widely-read pamphlets 
in Japanese, and is constantly called on 
to speak at great religious gatherings, 
and in cities where there is no established 
mission. Thus his work has been power- 
ful in breaking down prejudice against 
missionaries and exalting them in popu- 
lar esteem. And he is at the same time 
so thoroughly Christian in character and 
speech, so ready for service, so bold and 
skillful in exalting righteousness and re- 
proving wrong, and so completely a gen- 
tleman that he has won the respect of all 
classes, including several Buddhist priests. 

A large part of his work has been deliv- 
ering addresses night after night in an 
arranged tour of cities, invitations to 
which come in great abundance from 
mayors and others not yet Christians, as 
well as native Christians, who provide 
theaters and city halls for his use. His 
themes are usually some phase of Chris- 
tianity, but he often speaks about some 
forms of civilization in America, as Ed- 
ucation in the United States, Christianity 
in the United States, or (during the war) 
Why Americans Should be Interested in 
Japan. In this way he has an opportu- 
nity fora wide and unique influence which 
he uses with tireless energy. He loves 
the Japanese and any agencies for their 
spiritual, moral or educational improve- 
ment receive his vigorous aid. Thus he 
is a strong supporter of the Y. M. C. A. 
and other undenominational movements. 

At the suggestion of United States 
Minister Griscom, who had been Dr. De- 
Forest’s guest at Sendai, he was last year 
sent as a representative American Chris- 
tian to visit the army in Manchuria. As 
passes were not issued to missionaries, 
Mr. Griscom secured his appointment as 
a Y. M. C. A. worker, and as the guest, 
and at the expense of the emperor he 
went as far as Mukden, was treated with 
the utmost consideration, provided with 
all the comforts and privileges the army 
could offer, and furnished with escorts 
and a guide to visit the battlefields of 


Mukden and Port Arthur. He made sey- 
eral addresses to officers and to the Chris- 
tians in the army, visited the hospitals, 
met several very prominent military men, 
and not only strengthened the Christians, 
but expressed the friendliness of Amer- 
icans, and won esteem for the cause 
which he represents, 

Some idea of his busy life and en- 
thusiastic spirit may be gained from the 
foliowing extract from a private letter 
received recently: ‘‘I am on a 2.500 mile 
tour, speaking up to the limit of my 
strength, to crowded houses generally. 
It has been the most glorious trip I have 
ever made, with splendid visions of the 
kingdom coming all through Japan. I 
speak twice tomorrow, and that ends 
the trip, unless I am bagged on my way, 
to Sendai. I decline far more than I ac- 
cept, for I am really weak for me. One 
service was wholly unique, lasted three 
hours, and was profoundly deep, when I 
baptized two college students, fhree ex- 
convicts, six laborers, one woman, and 
seven children. I might speak ‘in col- 
leges and city halls every day if I dared 
try it, but I stick mainly to churches lest 
I fail as I did in September before a 
splendid theater audience of over 1 000, 
losing consciousness in the middle of my 
speech. So I have only tried three such 
places on this tour, but got through all 
right.” 

The qualities which make Dr. DeForest 
so eminently successful, it seems to me, 
are his genuinely Christian character, his 
great tact, his optimistic spirit, his bound- 
less courage, his deep sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men, his*impres- 
sive manliness, his broad and statesman- 
like views, and his hard work. 

Dr. DeForest received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale 
University in 1889, being the first in his 
class to whom that honor was given. 
While his children were young, Mrs. De- 
Forest (who also is a most successful 
missionary) spent six years with them in 
America, and during five of those years 
DeForest was alone in Japan. One of 
his daughters is a teacher in the woman’s 
college at Kobe, Japan; another expects 
soon to become a missionary in China; a 
third is a Senior in Smith College; and 
his son is a Senior in Amherst. 


Biographical 
ARTHUB WELLINGTON TYLER 


Mr. Tyler died at Plainfield, N. J., March 28, of 
pneumonia, at the age of sixty-four. He was the 
son of Wellington H. Tyler, well known in his day 
as principal of Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, 
graduated at Amherst in 1867, and was an expert 
in library work, having been connected with the 
Astor Library, the Johns Hopkins Library, large 
libraries in Western cities, and at the time of his 
death with the Carnegie Library at Washington. 
He was a fine Greek scholar, indirectly assisted 
the New Testament revisers, and published a book 
on Studies in the Greek Testament. For nearly 
forty years he had been a quiet but faithful and 
useful worker in the service of libraries and Chris- 
tian scholarship. C. Cc. C. 








A happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five-pound note.— Robert Louis . 
Stevenson. 
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The American Boycott 


By Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, Tung-Chou, China 


It now looks as if the American boy- 
cott in China as an organized movement 
has for the present about run its course, 
but the agitation has widely increased the 
knowledge of specific facts relating to un- 
just treatment of Chinese in America at 
the hands of both officials and people. 
The record of the treatment of the Chi- 
nese on the western coast of America 
during the past thirty years is both a folly 
and a crime; a folly, as it has sowed the 
seeds of ill-will that must seriously hinder 
the expansion of American trade in Chi- 
nese waters until better treatment is ac- 
corded; and a crime, as it has outraged 
men who were following a natural and 
worthy impulse to better their fortune, 
and who were helpless to protect them- 
selves against humiliating and cruel treat- 
ment. Must a campaign of enlighten- 
ment be entered upon in America to bring 
home to the minds of the people the seri- 
ousness of the wrong that is being in- 
flicted, and if not corrected the certainty 
of the punishment that will follow? 

It is well under the spur of the world’s 
rebuke, to treat a commission of high 
mandarins with marked respect; it would 
be better, under the spur of good will, to 
treat with careful kindness the Chinese 
student, merchant and chance sojourner 
within our borders, and so earn for our- 
selves a good name on the easy terms of 
dealing justly with our neighbor. 

The Educational Association of China, 
at its meeting in Shanghai in May, 1905, 
addressed a carefully prepared paper to 
the President of the United States, urg- 
ing that the Government take effectual 
steps to prevent the recurrence of hin. 
drances and insults at ports of entry to 
Chinese students coming to our country 
for study. To this courteous document a 
reply was returned by the acting secre 
tary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Laurence O. Murray, expressing 
the regrets of the department, ‘‘that the 
specific instances of the harsh treatment 
and indignities mentioned in the commu- 
nication have not been stated, and it is 
impracticable without specific data to de- 
termine who are responsible for such con- 
ditions. The department desires to state, 


however, for your information, that the. 


most of the complaints that have been 
submitted to it have been of this general, 
indefinite character, and that it has been 
unable to learn, by the most careful in- 
quiry, of specific instances justifying such 
complaints.”’ 

Where were the eyes of the secretaries 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor when careful accounts were given 
in the Independent, Outlook and Congre- 
gationalist of the protracted outrage at 
the hands of Governmental officials upon 
the two students, Fei and Kung, going 
from the North China College to study in 
Oberlin, who only reached Oberlin after 
a struggle for a round year, and after 
officials in Washington and San Francisco 
had left no stone unturned to force them 
to return to China? And these young 


men brought certified papers from the 
highest foreign and Chinese officials that 
they were genuine students coming to 
America for the purpose of study, and in 
company with their lady teacher in China. 


Yet further, down to the present time, 
these young men are being watched from 
Washington as carefully as are suspects 
in Russia, to see that they do not turn 
into laborers by some form of service to 
help themselves in their studies! While 
the secretaries of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, ‘‘after most care- 
ful inquiry,’’ have found so little evi- 
dence of wrongdoing by Government of- 
ficials, the recently deceased Secretary 
of State said to a friend of the writer that 
the treatment of the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco at the hands of local officials ‘‘is 
nothing short of devilish!” 

Unfortunately for a full generation the 
public sentiment of California in regard to 
the Chinese in their midst has been self- 
ish and unjust. Each of the rival parties 
has been anxious for political reasons to 
prove to the people that it was more in 
earnest than the other in its efforts to 
down the Chinaman. This evil status 
has been carried to the national legisla- 
ture, and laws have been enacted in the 
interest of local classes in serious neglect 
of wider interests, and in antagonism to 
the principles of equal rights in inter- 
course between the citizens of America 
and China, which are carefully set forth 
in treaties with China. 

China is just now stepping across the 
threshold of a great educational awaken- 
ing. It has been given to American 
missionaries more than to those of other 
nationalities, through the wide establish- 
ment of Christian colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, and the development of an 
educational literature, to prepare the way 
for this movement. What is more nat- 
ural and fitting than that Chinese stu 
dents should desire to visit America for 
the rounding out of their education? 
This stream has been temporarily averted 
by the unwisdom of our Government. 
Shall the channels be opened by generous 
and wise legislation, and our nation take 
the place in the affections of a great 
people, just awakening into a new na- 
tional life, which it ought of right to 
occupy? Happily, our President and Sec- 
retary of State are awake to the urgency 
of the times. Can they lead our legis- 
lators along the lines of justice and 
wisdom in the revision of our laws, and 
can they see to it that our Christian 
civilization is not outraged in the exe- 
cution of these laws? 





The Roadside Cross 


Not on some lone and_Jofty hill apart 

Did Christ the Saviour render up his heart 

For man upon the cross of love and woe; 

But by the common road where to and fro 

The passers went upon their daily ways 

And, pausing, pierced Him with indifferent 

gaze. 

And still the crosses by life’s highways rise 

Beneath the blinding glare of noonday skies; 

Still with the wrestling spirit’s anguished cry 

Blends the light mockery of the passer-by, 

While scorners, gathered at the martyr’s feet, 

With railing tongues the olden taunts repeat. 

We may not go apart to give our life, 

For men in some supernal, mystic strife, 

Beside the common paths of earth doth Love 

Look from its cross to the still heavens above. 
— Selected. 
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A Study of Christian Work for 
Special Classes 


No new text-book of home missions having 
appeared since Heroes of the Cross in Amer- 
ica was published, a class in Winchester, 
Mass., has been taking up a course of study 
along independent lines. The biographical 
method, which made that book so stimulating, 
has been used in Jearning about Christian 
work for various classes in our land. In 
place of a text. book, typewritten outlines and 
sketches of some of the characters were used, 
with references for further reading. 

The introductory lesson, since it came at 
the time of Judge Lindsey’s visit to Boston, 
was devoted to the Juvenile Court movement. 
Work for neglected children was typified by 
the providential character and services of 
Charles Loring Brace, founder of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society. 

Two lessons were given to the study of 
work for the “submerged tenth.” The origin 
and progress of the Salvation Army were 
sketched, and Mrs. Booth-Tucker was taken 
as a personal type. The life and adventures 
of Jacob A. Riis, his attacks upon the slum 
by voice and pen, and his large share in re- 
form movements in New York City proved 
full of interest. 

The fifth lesson took up the work of a group 
of noble women for the insane, for convicts, 
for sufferers by war, flood and famine The 
life of Dorothea Dix, the methods of Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, and brief references 
to Clara Barton and Mrs. McAlpin made a 
crowded sessiov, especially as a Christian 
worker in Massachusetts prisons told of his 
experiences. 

The work for incoming foreigners was ex- 
emplified by the Slavic work of the C. H. M. 8S. 
under Dr. Schauffler. Special need of such 
work near home was brought out by the leaf- 
lets of the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
societies, and by the use of that admirable 
South End House publication, Americans in 
Process. 

A review of General Armstrong’s career 
opened up the great subject of work for the 
Negroes. The “problems of the present 
South’’ were presented through Edgar G. 
Murphy’s book bearing that title, and through 
the writings of DaBois, Booker Washington 
and Carl Schurz. 

At the final session perhaps the most im- 
portant problem of all is to be considered, 
that of the Church and wage-earners. Light 
will be thrown upon it by the studies of Josiah 
Strong and the efforts of Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
head of the new department of church and 
labor in the Presbyterian Church. 

This class of twenty adults, six of them 
men, and six members of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, has considered the line of 
study very profitab'e. An average of fifteen 
present, including visitors, has been main- 
tained for seven weekly meetings; and the 
course seems to have accomplished its pur- 
pose, to stimulate interest in all forms of 
Christian work in our own country and deepen 
the sense of our responsibility and Christian 
stewardship. F. H. M. 


But what do we say it was that developed 
the strong men of fifty years ago? We say it 
was all the little red schoolhouse. In my judg- 
ment we owe such men as Franklin, Washing- 
ton and Horace Greeley, not to the little red 
schoolhouse, but to the fact that they escaped 
eight or nine months of poor teaching, the 
sort of teaching which the little red school- 
house gave. Civilized man has not become so 
civilized that he must not take exercise or 
food or fresh air, nor can he afford to dispense 
with the faculty or developing mind through 
the hand and the senses. Our problem today 
is to preserve these v:tal things which devel- 
oped prehistoric man. Manual training has 
an effect on the brain which we must recog- 
nize.—Dean Balliet of School cf Pedagogy, 
Columbia. 
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The Final and Supreme Authority of Jesus Christ 


The Sermon by Bishop W. F. McDowell, D.D., at the Student Volunteer Convention in Nashville, Tenn., March 4, 1906. 


‘* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.”—John 2: 5. 


These are all personal terms. ‘Cut them 
and they will bleed.”” He is the Pereon of the 
“invincible supremacy.” He is the sovereign 
master of life. Thelong debate is over. Final 
authority over life lies not in the Church, nor 
in the Bible, nor in the Christian conscious- 
ness. God in Christ has final authority. I 
will work with the Church because it is his. 
The Bible is good because it comes from him 
and infallibly leads to him. There is no de- 
bate withhim. He is Lanier’s Sovereign Seer 
of Time. With Charles Lamb we will stand 
as Shakespeare enters and kneel at the ap- 
proach of Jesus. 

Once on this soil men were slaves of other 
men. At the close of this convention I dare 
write under all your names, ‘“‘ Slaves of Jesus 
Christ.” We are at the feast. The world 
waits for life’s wine. Oace more his mother 
speaks as to the older servants, ‘*‘ Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.” All the words are 
emphatic. There is no argument. Silence 
and obedience are imperative. 


JESUS CHRIST THE AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF PERSONAL LIFE 


He not only came {io save all men, he came 
to save the whole man, He restored the indi- 
vidual. His passion was not for truth so 
much as for personality. Problems concern 
us, the social problem, the missionary preb- 
lem and others. Men concerned him. He 
was always seeking to create character. We 
are back again to his problem and his method. 
Only better men can do the better work. Dr. 
Peabody puts it in a sentence when he says, 
“‘The more intricate is the machinery of 
the world the more competent must be its 
engineers.” Earlier than the question what 
kind of work you are going to do is the ques- 
tion what kind of 1aen and women you are 
going to be. 

Now go back to Christ’s first great sermon. 
It has been called the Magna Charta of the 
kingdom. Under that fine phrase little men 
seek and seize large plans and forces as though 
they could control them.. But what was the 
thing that the people felt that day as this new 
prophet went on? What lingered in their 
memories as they broke up and went away? 
A new prophet had spoken, a new message 
had come, but above all a new self had risen 
upon the horizon. Some would remember one 
sentence and some another, but the one sen- 
tence that cach would remember, sounding in 
their hearts “like the mellow lin-lan-lone of 
evening bells,’”’ were the words, ‘‘ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” They knew the Com- 
mandments which they had broken and kept. 
They knew the great names of their noble his- 
tory. Some of them had tried to be as good 
as Abraham or Moses or David. Some of 
them had succeeded without much difficulty. 

But here was a new ideal. It stood there 
** a living definition’”’ before them. Here was 
a command with a promise fulfilled standing 
there. The new theology of Jesus was for 
the sake of the new humanity of Jesus. 
Afterward many words will be spoken and 
written; many things will be done; miracles 
will be wrought upon life and person; crosses 
will be carried and graves opened, but it will 
all be a proof of this consuming passion for 
personality. Holy Spirit and Holy Bible will 
be given that holy men may come to be. 

Big enterprises need big men. Small men 
seize them and both are ruined. Holy enter- 
prises need holy men. Unclean hands lay 
hold of them to their eternal hurt. What 


one shall carry to slum or heathen, whether 
it will be worth while to go to sium or 
heathen will depend upon what one is. I 





know a city missionary who brings only 
activity to his task. His hands are busy but 
empty. He can distribute apples and potatoes 
to the poor but the fruit of the Spirit is 
lacking. He has forgotten that Christ’s first 
passion is fora man. The man of the twen- 
tieth century like the man of the first must 
give Jesus sovereign power in his life. O, it 
is pitiful to see one, however earnestly, touch- 
ing empty hands with empty hands; pitiful to 
see one standing in slums or heart of heathen- 
dom himself unspiritualized and helpless. 
There is an ancient Jewish legend that the 
true pronunciation of the name of God has 
been lost, and that whoever recovers it will 
hold in his hand the secrets of nature and the 
hearts of men. It is more than a legend. 
There came one who did pronounce that 
Eternal Name with the true filial accent, heart 
of Son answering to heart of Father, char- 
acter of Son answering to character of Father, 
life of Son answering to life of Father, and in 
his hand were the secrets of nature and the 
heart; of men. Tossing waves grew quiet at 
his word, deaf ears and blind eyes opened as 
he spoke, the dead arose at his command; men 
in trade and men at work followed him when 


-he told them to, the poor clung to him in love, 


the weak in faith, the rich in adoring worsh'p. 
Character gave him power. What he did 
flowed from what he was. He knew how to 
pronounce the ineffable name and the world is 
at his feet. 

I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 

Of hearts that faint and tire; 

And I know of a name, a name, a name, 

Can set this land on fire. 

Its sound is a brand, its letters flame, 

I know of & name, a name, a name, 

Will set this land on fire. 


Men and women of the colleges, do you 
know how to pronounce this Name? The 
world waits to hear it again, spoken in the 
Christlike tone with the Christlike accent. 
Do you see? He must be final authority in 
the realm of personal life. He must deter- 
mine what you are. There he stands saying 
quietly, ‘‘ Ye, therefore, shall be perfect even 
as yeur Father in heaven is perfect.” And 
there stands his mother saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it,’’ 


JESUS CHRIST FINAL AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF RELATIONS 


In the realm of personal life the significant 
word is character and the ideal is Christian 
perfection. In the realm of relations the key 
words are love and service. In that other 
realm he said, *‘ Ye shall be perfect; ”’ in this 
realm of relations he says: “‘ This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another.” ‘* And 
he that would be chief among you let him be 
your servant.” There he was the living defi- 
nition of personal character. Here he is the 
living definition of a perfect life in perfect 
relations. The best definition of Christian 
ethics I think is this from Dr. Newman 
Smyth: “Christian Ethics is the science of 
living well with one another according to 
Christ.”” It is a science of living well, which 
is personal; the science of living well with 
one another, which is social; and all according 
to Christ. 

Holiness is not an end in itself, nor does it 
end in itself. When it does it becomes stale 
and rancid. Holiness is character, righteous- 
ness is character in relations and activity. 
Holiness is life, righteousness is holiness with 
a towel girt about its loins washing weary 
feet. Holiness is strength, righteousness is 
holiness cleaning lepers, opening blind eyes, 
carrying a cross up Calvary. This is the new 
test. We shall not make many more new 
creeds, we shall make a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and peace and love. 


A friend of mine, saint and scholar, spent all 
of a long life trying in his thought to adjust 
two of God’s attributes tooneanother. Mean- 
time God’s children were out of relation all 
about him. 

The neg learning must not only have the 
scientific spirit; it must have the humane 
spirit. It must bring learning to life, the 
humanities to humanity. A university pro- 
fessor has defined the college to be “‘the 
place for the passionless pursuit of passion- 
less intelligence.’ A college president com- 
plained to me in 1898 of the absence of the 
Greek spirit and mourned that some of his 
boys had given themselves for people of the 
Cuban grade. A beautifal young woman 
came home on Commencement day holding 
her diploma in her fair hands and saying 
with immeasurable weariness of tone, “I 
hate all this talk about the masses.” Next 
to Luther, Goethe was the greatest of the 
Germans, but Theodore Parker blistered 
Goethe with a sentence, ‘‘ Tell me what he 
ever did for humanity.” Joseph Mazzini 
heard some one described as a good man and 
cried out, ‘‘ Whom then has he saved?” 

A good many men care more to be counted 
as defenders of the faith than to be known 
as defenders of the weak. They are philoso- 
phers not philanthropists, lovers of truth 
but not lovers of men. Jesus is not supreme 
in their relations. Lepers are disagreeable, 
cloisters are safer than streets. The charm- 
ing man seeking eternal life looks at the 
poor and goes back to his gold. Meantime 
to fisherman and scholar, to man from the 
desert and to man from the college, Jesus is 
forever saying, ** This is my commandment— 
that ye love one another.” Thisis the true 
categorical imperative for life. Everywhere, 
at all times, the strong personality must be 
given in full free offering to the human cause. 
It is easy to get mixed on one’s pronouns. 
Jesus kept them straight. ‘“* For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.’’ God makes large invest- 
ment in the soul of a man and expects large 
return in the services of the man. 

The rich young ruler had his chance. He 
was offered the opportunity to lend a hand, to 
help and to follow. He might have been Sir 
Galahad. But he would not have gone into 
extension work in the factories. He would 
not have gone into University Settlement at 
the stock yards. He would not have followed 
the Oxford Club to the jails and the collieries. 
He had the desire for perfection but not the 
passion for humanity. He would have liked 
a first-class experience, but was not willing to 
offer a first-class service. He was willing to 
give Jesus supremacy in his character, but not 
in his relations or his activities. He will be 
no missionary, home or foreign. Once came 
to him “‘ the moment to decide, and the choice 
went by forever.”’ 

The New Testament is forever being writ- 
ten. You do not wear a turban and an Orien- 
tal robe, but an Oxford cap and gown. You 
look like that far off youth as Hoffman has 
painted him. How will you go into the record? 
You desire perfection. You are asking the 
good Master for it. You, too, have a clean 
life behind you. You, too, have great posses- 
sions. But when the new Tenth of Mark is 
written how will you get into it? Will you 
shirk and fail, or obey and triumph? Will 
you march into the record like a disciple, or 
sneak out of it like a coward? 

On Chinese Gordon’s monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, proud England has inscribed this 
epitaph: ‘‘ Who at all times and everywhere 
gave his strength to the weak, his substance 
to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering and 
his heart to God.”” Well may old England 


gather young England about the monument of 
her dead hero who gave Jesus Christ suprem- 
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acy over both life and relations. Henry 
George and Cardinal Manning were talking 
together. ‘‘I love men because Jesus loved 
them,”’ said the Cardinal. ‘‘ And I love Jesus 
because he loved men,” was Mr. George’s 
quick reply. It really does not matter which 
way you go to it, only that you do actually go 
to the real love of men. This kind of Chris- 
tianity is not outgrown, this kind has not yet 
been tried. 

The law of Christian character is the law of 
perfection, but the law of Christian perfection 
is the law of loving service and sacrifice. One 
day in conversation with Professor Huxley 
Spencer said to Huxley, “‘I suppose that all 
one can do with his life is to make his mark 
and die.’’ And Spencer replied, “‘It is not 
necessary to make one’s mark; all one need 
do is to give a push.’’ 

Knowledge of Jesus’ social teaching is not 
the same as the possession of Jesus’ social 
passion. The student tends by natural proc- 
ess to become first the critic, then the censor 
of humanity. Men in the concrete are dis- 
agreeable in certain conditions. Lepers are 
not nice, but the cleanest hands in all history 
touched the leper in his foulness and the beg- 
gar in hisrags. ‘‘ It isnouse to pray for those 
for whom we are not willing to suffer.”’” The 
law of Jesus covers love, service and sacrifice. 
Having loved his own he loved them to the 
end. 

Do you want to know what the college stu- 
dent’s special Scripture is? It is the story of 
how Jesus went into the synagogue where the 
dull and respectable worshipers were piously 
missing the whole secret of life and doing it 
in the name of religion. He reached back 
into their old literature for a passage. It had 
once been alive. It got into the literature be- 
cause it had once been alive. It had become 
that pathetic and unlovely thing—‘“‘a dead 
letter.” Then he got hold of it and made it 
vibrant and vital. ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,” he cried out, because he hath 
anointed me to be on humanity’s side. Heleft 
out of the quotation the allusion to vengeance. 
He had nothing to do with that. He was here 
for service not vengeance. Humanity is going 
to get a chance. O, young Jew sitting there 
in the synagogue, O, young collegian sitting 
here in the tabernacle, to your feet, your caps 
in the air, your scholar’s robes gathered about 
you—up, up with him! Humanity is going to 
getachance. Lord Shaftesbury’s waifs, Sam 
Hadley’s bums, Arnold Toynbee’s outcasts, 
haye friends at last. He and we are for them. 
And in this service ‘‘the Leader is fairest and 
all are divine.”’ 

There he stands saying, ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” And there stands his mother saying, 
‘* Whatsoever be saith unto you, doit.’”’ That 
relates to personal life. There he stands say- 
ing: ** Love one another.”’ “ He that would 
be chief let him be servant of all.’”’ There 
stands his mother saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.” 


JESUS CHRIST SUPREME AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF ACTIVITY 


Character, relations, activities, these are 
fundamental categories. In the realm of 
character Jesus says the werd perfection and 
is himself the living definition of the term. 
In the realm of relations the magic words are 
love, service and sacrifice, and his whole career 
from youth to ascension is the living illustra- 
tion of the terms. Now such character as 
Jesus creates, such truth as Jesus reveals and 
teaches, such relations as Jesus establishes 
must not be limited either in time or locality. 
These by their very nature are destined to 
cover the ages with unwasting power and to 
cover the world in imperial conquest. We 
talk much about individual work for individ- 
uals, some of it good, some wholly bad. It is 
perfectly evident that he meant to save a man. 
That is personal. That he meant to save a 
town is social. But itis equally evident that 
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he meant to save the world. That is mis- 
sionary. 

Keep steady now if you can. Pretty soon 
you are like to hear martial music, to see flying 
banners and to catch the stirring vision of 
God’s majestic march over continents and 
through centuries. There will be thrones and 
crowns and scepters flashing before your eyes 
if you will only open them. There will be 
royal robes and marching armies, new acts of 
the apostles, nations born in a day and all 
that. He entered into a program. He took 
men in his grasp and transformed them. He 
touched character with power and threw upon 
men the beauty of the Lord. He took all life 
into his grasp. He threw his love over all 
relations. He carried the wide world upon 
his heart and his cross. 

The final tests for men and churches and 
nations are these: Will men be Christlike 
men? Will they live in Christlike relations ? 
Will they carry out Christ’s plans for the 
world? It is the whole program or none. 
There is no election or choice here. He says, 
“*Be perfect.””’ He says, *‘ Love one an- 
other.”’ He says, ‘‘Go into the whole world.”’ 
And his mother says to modern servant as to 
ancient servant: Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, doit.” The man or the nation that will 
not be Christlike, the man or the nation that 
will not live in Christlike relations, the man 
or the nation that will not be missionary is 
none of his. God will take away the glory of 
his presence from the one who refuses. This 
is the law of the kingdom. There is nothing 
so imperative or so terrible as grace like this. 
It is inexorable like fire or flood, it is insistent 
like light, overwhelming like the wrath of the 
Lamb. 

You cannot read Christ’s message and stop 
where you please. It binds you as with a 
chain and carries you forward. Visions re- 
ceived on the way to Damascus carry Paul 
to all lands and over all seas. Men cannot 
now see Christ and turn monk. Nations and 
churches and men become decadent unless 
they have the missionary spirit. The Chris- 
tian truth must be universal or nothing. It 
is no local or provincial thing. Jesus had 
worlds in his brain and empires on his 
heart. It is so with his true disciples. Eter- 
nal life is only the beginning. Eternal life 
must sell and give to the poor, and follow 
Christ ia all lands, up new Calvaries, ‘‘ With 
the cross that turns not back.” 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? the 
modern college man will ask. And before 
the answer is complete he will be standing by 
James Hannington, the Cambridge man, or 
Coleridge Pattison, the pure-minded son of 
Eton, or Horace Tracy Pitkin, who glorified 
Yale’s blue flag by a missionary’s life and a 
martyr’s death in China. What shall I doto 
inherit eternal life? So you will ask, and the 
answer will come when you take your place in 
East London with Arnold Toynbee or in 
darkest Africa with Robert Moffatt and David 
Livingstone. Obedience to Christ begins by 
giving him supreme leadership over personal 
life, it ends only in sharing his plan to re- 
deem the whole world. 

For this is history’s true goal—the Re- 
deemer of the man is to become the king of 
the nations. Our time is full of politicsin far 
East and far West. Nations strive for the 
mastery, for open doors and zones of influ- 
ence. Yellow race battles with white races. 
The nations build war ships and enlist vast 
armies. But England will not finally rule the 
world, nor Germany, nor Russia, nor China, nor 
Japan, nor America. The goal of history will 
be reached when he is enthroned upon whose 
vesture and thighs is written King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 

Personal faith must become a social force 
and a missionary impulse. There is no stop- 
ping when you begin to give Jesus sovereignty 
in your life. The logic of the kingdom drives 
you far afield. This obedience gives motive 
to life and outcome to all creeds. “I believe 


in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
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Christ his only Son, our Lord.” Therefore 
I will be by God’s grace a Christlike man; 
therefore I will love all men and be the servant 
of ail; in me all men shall get their chance; 
therefore I will right all wrong and shun all 
ease; therefore I will take up my cross and 
follow; therefore at his word, in company 
with him I will go to the earth’s end so that 
the last man shall know hisname. Thisis the 
logic of this personal creed. I have found my 
life in Jesus Christ, therefore I will lose it in 
holy service and sacrifice. He came that I 
might have the personal vision and power of 
perfection. I will go that the pe:sonal may 
become the universal. I accept that at home 
and abroad I may share. Do you see? 

There he stands saying, ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.’”” And there stands his mother saying, 
‘** Whatsoever he saith unto you, doit.” There 
he stands saying: ‘* Love one another.”’ ‘‘ He 
that would be chief let him become servant of 
all.” There he stands saying, ‘‘Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all nations.” It 
is personal, it is social, it is missionary. 

Let us clasp hands with one another and 
with him in solemn pledge and covenant that 
we will hear what he says and that we will 
do it; that we will obey him in our lives, 
in our relations and in our activities; that 
we will obey him in small college and great 
university; that we will obey him by day 
and by night, on land and on sea, at home 
and abroad; that we will obey him until cities 
and town and continents shall say again that 
he has come; that we will obey him until he 
sits on*the throne of the world and rules in 
love; that we will obey him until the last man 
knows his name; that we will obey him in life, 
obey him in death, obey him until we stand on 
the shining heights and cast our crowns before 
him. This is the word, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.” 





Superintendent Gale Resigns 


The General Association of Florida and the 
Southeast held its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at Mt. Dora, March 21, 22. Rev.S. F. Gale, 
D. D., who has been superintendent of home 
missions for Florida for twenty-three years, 
tendered his resignation, to take effect March 
31. When he began his work in that state 
there were only four Congregational churches. 
The number is now nearly seventy, with a 
membership of 2,300, organized in seven con- 
ferences and a General Association. During 
almost the entire history of our denomination 
Dr. Gale has been a leading spirit, devoting 
himself untiringly to the work and cour- 
ageously facing many difficulties, bringing 
into our fellowship brethren of Southern and 
Northern birth and traditions and of a con- 
siderable number of churches and pastors 
trained in other denominations. For some 
time he included in his field as superintend- 
ent of the Home Missionary Society Georgia 
and Alabama. A represéntative committee of 
the association, of which Pres. W. F. Black- 
man of Rollins College was chairman, pre- 
pared resolutions embodying these statements, 
and expressing their appreciation of Dr. Gale’s 
“ability, his friendliness, his steadfast cour- 
age, his consecration, his evangelical fervor 
and his unaffected piety.” These resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by a rising vote of 
the association. 





Canon Hensley Henson of Westminster Ab- 
bey, at one of his Lenten lectures in St. Mar- 
garet’s on a recent Sunday, offered copies of 
the Free Church Catechism, to be taken at the - 
doors by those who placed a penny on the 
plate. He did this to show the people of the 
Anglican Church that Nonconformists teach 
fundamental Christianity. And there is seri- 
ous talk of the possibility that Canon Henson 
may be offered a bishopric! This is an illus- 
tration of the changes going on in ecclesias- 
tical life in England. 
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The Missionary Boxes and How They Were Filled 


The Various and Successful Devices Employed to Meet the Pastor’s Challenge 


By Rev. Joun G. DAVENPORT, D. D., WATERBURY, CT. 


The church in Ruralville, or ‘‘ Rural,” as 
n order to econom'z3 in time and ink the 
post office officials had been pleased to des- 
ignate it, had been thrown into mild excite- 
ment by a proposition from the pulpit. The 
pastor, Rev. Hugh Creighton, had preached 
an eloquent discourse upon missions, show- 
ing that all true Christianity is expansive, 
refusing to be stayed until all mankind shall 
be touched by its power. 

Then he had brought out a large number 
of aluminum boxes, somewhat similar in 
appearance to the tiny banks in which well- 
trained children are taught to hoard their 
pennies, and had asked that each member 
of the congregation take home one of them 
and drop into it such offerings for missions 
as the heart should prompt, each person to 
give according to some definite plan that 
should be voluntarily adopted. As to what 
these plans should be he would not even 
suggest. He only requested that each should 
report to him in writing the purpose that 
was ultimately adopted, he confidentially to 
hold the statement as a pledge. 

Many accepted a box and bore it home- 
ward thoughtfully. More of mental activity 
developed in the parish than it had known 
formanyaday. Private consideration, family 
consultation and neighborhood discussion 
abounded. Some of course fell without de- 
lay into the evident and hackneyed method 
of giving so much per day or week or month. 
Bat many preferred something more origi- 
nal—something that should grow directly out 
of their personal character or condition. 
Many revealed characteristic traits in the 
choice they made. Some showed themselves 
possessed of both Christian devotion and 
¥ankee shrewdness. 

One lady with a constitutional and care- 
fully cultivated tendency to look upon the 
dark side of things promised that she would 
put a dime into her box as often as a bless- 
ing came into her life. But as she habit- 
ually “enjoyed poor health,’ and only by 
a struggle could meet her inevitable expenses, 
it did not seem likely that her receptacle 
would soon be overstocked. 

On the other hand, a sister who looked 
out upon the worid through eyes that read- 
ily discerned and magnified all beauty and 
gladness, who gratefully wondered that she 
was permitted to share a life so full of sun- 
shine, music and delight, determined that 
she would give a dollar for every trial that 
came to her. Those who knew her beli¢ved 
that she would not enrich the cause. 

A gentleman who took the train every morn- 
ing for the city, and who was late three times 
out of seven to his own distress and that of 
his employers, pledged a quarter of a dollar 
for every time that through over-indulgence 
in sleep he should miss the car that left Raral 
at 6:30 A. M. Every one who knew of this 


. believed that unless there were a radical 


change in his habits, his accumulation of mis- 
sionary funds would beabnormal. Either he 
or the holy kingdom was sure to benefit by 
his resolution. His son, fourieen years old, 
agreed to place five cents in his aluminum 
whenever he should break over his purpose to 
omit the by- words and semi-profanities with 
which his language had been too heavily 
freighted. ‘‘ By jimminy,’’ he said, “‘ this’il 
make me pretty careful to say the right thing. 
But my gracious on me, how hard it’ll be to 
save my money.” 

A certain young lady had been accused of 
an undue and unbecoming use of slang, and 
she had tried, without the fullest success, to 
improve her speech by making it conform 
more closely to the accepted standards. When 


she heard the minister’s suggestion, she said 
to herself: ‘‘ That’s up to yeu! That chance 
is too sweet for anything. It’s out of sight. 
What a lobster I am to give a dime every time 
I put up a slang word! But I’ll doit, and see 
what the effect will be. I guess the thing’ll 
lead mea pretty song and dance, but I’m in 
for it. This is no dream nor idle tale. There 
are others, and I’Il be one of the crowd.” 

Her brother, who happened to bean amateur 
poultry- raiser, promised to add to his box two 
eents for every dezen of eggs received, five 
cents for every double-yolked egg, and a quar- 
ter of a dollar for every crowing hen that his 
yard developed. 

One of the congregation had a quantity of 
honey upon his table when a friend from the 
city called. ‘‘I see that you keep a bee,” said 
the friend. He did indeed—in fact, several 
of them. And he promised to donate to the 
missionary box fifty cents for every swarm of 
bees that should fly from the hive, and seventy- 
five cents for every such swarm that he was 
able to house without getting stung. Some 
people were unkind enough to say that he 
was not over cautious about the stings. But 
probably this was a slander. . 

An elderly lady who had been tortured with 
rheumatism and who had spent much on many 
liniments and had rather grown worse, agreed 
to deposit in her box ten cents for every day 
that she should pass without a pang. She 
feared however that she should be of no great 
service to the missionary work. 

A lady who had been greatly troubled with 
moths, finding the animals sitting compla- 
cently upon the camphor gum and playing 
football with the globes used for their ex- 
clusion, said in her haste that for every article 
that she should take from her cedar chests 
and drawers uncorrupted by the pest, she 
would invest a dime in her aluminum re- 
ceiver. 

One boy said, ‘“‘Gimme a plenty o’ skatin’ 
in winter an’ swimmin’ in summer an’ I’ll put 
@ penny in the ol’ box every month, and on 
my birthday as many pennies as [ am years 
old.” Another boy in language more striking 
than elegant, said that he’d puta cent in the 
box every week when he “‘ dida’t get no lickin’ 
at hum nor at school.” Those who knew him 
and his family did not consider the chances 
for the missionary funds in that direction very 
brilliant. 

One man said: ‘‘ My doctor’s bill last year 
was $67. Whatever it is less than that this 
year shall go for the world’s spiritual healing.” 

The village dressmaker, as if to put a pre- 
mium upon marriage, promised two dollars 
for every bridal trousseau that she should be 
called upon to make; and her assistant, who 
had long waited for such an opportunity, with 
sublime faith in an overruling Power that 
cares for those who care for the unsaved, 
pledged a dollar for every offer of marriage 
that she should receive during the year. 

One lady who had given particular attention 
to fruits and flowers promised that if her old 
Baldwin apple tree should bear that year she 
would give one-eighth of its yield to the box, 
and the same with her Northern Spy. She 
would add ten cents apiece for every blossom 
that her night-blooming cereus should pro- 
duce, and fifty cents if the century plant that 
she had watered and tended ever since she 
could remember should take it into its dilatory 
stalk to flower. 

One of the village doctors promised that if 
he should be favored with a lucrative season 
he would devote to the religious enterprise 
twenty-five cents for other cases successfully 
treated; ten cents for cases of grip. And the 
undertaker remarked that every death in the 


community should result in life to the heathen 
world, ten per cent. of his gains for the year 
being devoted to its welfare. 

Thus after a week or two a large part of the 
parish settled down to something definite in 
the way of missionary offerings, and the thud 
of coins dropping into the missionary boxes 
could be heard in every home. It was won- 
derfal -how many occasions were discovered 
worthy to be marked bya gift. It was a pros- 
perous year. Farming was unusually success- 
fal. Fruit trees, poultry yards and apiaries 
seemed to rise to the occasion in a surprising 
manner. Even the physicians and their fellow- 
workers found nothing of which to complain. 


On the Sunday completing the year for 
which the pledges were made, the sums ac- 
cumulated were brought to the church, and 
were found to amount to $418.92, a larger sum 
than that people had ever given in a single 
year. The pastor commended the people for 
what they had done, declaring that good had 
been accomplished in many ways; that extra 
care for their industrial interests, under the 
smile of the Highest, had brought unusual 
prosperity; that in some cases evil habits had 
been abandoned and desirable ones estab- 
lished; and more than this that a large 
amount had been secured with which to send 
the light of truth and love to those who had 
been sitting in darkness. He thought that the 
success of the year would abundantly justify 
them in forming similar plans for the year to 
come, although, after their experience, some 
might wish to change the basis of their giving. 
And he requested each to take home the 
empty box, and with renewed courage and 
hope to go forth to the consecration and self- 
sacrifice that their faith demanded. 

A prayer of thanksgiving followed, after 
which, to the amazement of the congregation, 
the pastor said, ‘‘ The parties to be married 
will now present themselves.”” Thereupon a 
well-to-do and respectable widower of Rural 
and the mature maiden already alluded to as 
pledging a dollar for every offer of marriage 
received, stepped forward, and with tender 
and beautiful words were united in the holiest 
of relationships. 

it appeared afterward that the gentleman 
had learned of the assistant dressmaker’s 
remarkable pledge, and had resolved that her 
box should not be entirely empty at the close 
of the year. So he called at her home, and 
incidentally referring to the minister’s mis- 
sionary endeavor, asked if her box were well 
filled as yet. ‘* No,’’ she replied, “‘it is pain- 
fully empty, and so far as I can see is likely to 
remain so.” Upon his asking to see it she 
placed it in his hands. Thereupon he drop- 
into it a silver dollar. As the coin fell she 
started, and blushingly asked, ** Do you know 
what I pledged?” “I do,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
there is my declaration.’’ OI course she saw 
a providence in all that had occurred, and 
who was she to dare oppose its leadings? 

After the marriage service choir and congre- 
gation sang Christopher Words worth’s beauti- 
fal hymn: 


O Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To Thee all praise and glory be, 

How shall we show our love to Thee 
Who givest all? 


For peaceful homes and healthful days, 

For ali the blessing earth displays, 

We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who gives all. 


We lose what on ourselves we spend :: 

We have as treasure without end, 

Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Who givest all. 
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The Winter’s Evangelistic Campaign in Retrospect 


A Budget of Reports from Competent Observers 


The Torrey-Alexander Mission in 
Philadelphia 


BY DR, CHARLES L. KLOSS 


At the close of the second month, this 
mission is confessedly a disappointment in 
attendance, results and enthusiasm. So far 
it has not measured up to expectation. Dr. 
Torrey himself cannot conceal his impatience 
with the sluggish response to his efforts. 
Often the audiences have been singularly un- 
demonstrative and passive under the evan- 
gelist’s most impassioned appeals, and this 
fact, no doubt, has called out the frequent 
references to the city’s stolidity. He reminds 
the people that they are respectable, proud 
of their ancestry and complacent over their 
orthodoxy. Being so well born the first time, 
they think they do not need to be born again. 
This atmosphere, a combination of Quaker 
and Presbyterian is delightful, he says, but 
none is more dangerous. Another man might 
be able to say such things without stirring 
up resentment, but Dr. Torrey’s manner is 
severe, denunciatory and unrelieved by the 
lighter vein. He has thereby failed to call 
out the fallest sympathy of some good people 
who believe in his mission and would gladly 
co-operate with him to a larger extent. 

This fact is to be noted however, that there 
is some jutification for his severity, and it 
is doubtful whether any other combination 
of evangelists with the same methods could 
have produced like results in the same length 
of time. The past few days have seen 
crowded auditoriums and more conversions 
than at any time since the beginning of the mis- 
sion. Two of the “gang” politicians, one a 
magistrate, are among recent converts. It 
may be also that the change in location dur- 
ing the second month had something to do 
with the diminution of interest. The original 
plan was for one large centfal auditorium 
where all the meetings were to have been 
held. This plan, favored by Dr. Torrey as 
productive of the best results, could not be 
carried out. 

Dr. Torrey says he is accused of being dog- 
matic. He pleads guilty to the impeachment 
but denies that he is as dogmatic as he wants 
to be, his ambition being to be as dogmatic as 
the Book. He may be handicapped by his 
theology; he is not by indefiniteness. He 
knows what he believes and can give chapter 
and verse. He is a student and has thought 
his way through from his standpoint. He is 
an intellectual and strong preacher and, even 
when it is impossible to accept his interpre- 
tation and viewpoint, one is convincad of his 
sincerity andcourage. Heknows his business. 
He belabors, and rightly, the minister of whom 
it was said he had but two faults. One was 
that he had no delivery, and the other was that 
he had nothing to deliver. 

Dr. Torrey is somewhat ascetic in tempera- 
ment, a sort of modern Puritan. He is a 
voices calling to repentance. He rebukes a 
softage. It may be all right to fiddle and do 
alot of agreeable things, but not while Rome 
burns. The business of the Church is that of 
its Master, to seek and to save that which is 
lost. Men are sick and hurt of sin. They 
know it and they want a way out. Have we 
an evangel ? 

It must be confessed that after listening to a 
sermonic essay on the Value of the Inductive 
Method, or Lullabys of the Larger Hope, the 
average man of the street is ready for hell, i. e., 
the doctrine of hell or anything definite that 
he can tie to, even in its baldest and crassest 
form. If there is a new theology, and many 
of us hope there is, it is about time it should 
be constructive. 1t has been for the most part 
destructive and speculative. In its treatment 


of Scripture it has known more of sources 
than content. There have been so many 
voices and interpreters that the dominant note 
of authority has been lacking. Some presen- 
tations of it have been as coherent as a Novem- 
ber fog and as exhilarating. 

Even if the tabulated results as to conver- 
sions be discounted one-half, the permanent 
results will be a quickened church life anda 
more positive evangelism. The Philadelphia 
Conference (Methodist), numbering approxi- 
mately three hundred churches, reported for 
the year just closing over 6,100 converts (pro- 
bationers). 

There need be little controversy as to meth- 
ods. There are many evangelists, but one 
evangel. Dr. Dawson, Campbell Morgan and 
Dr. Torrey are different types and each is 
needed. If we will love men long enough and 
hard enough in the spirit of Christ’s new 
commandment, there will be no question as to 
results. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson’s Work in This 
Country 
BY CONINGSLY W. DAWSON, UNION SEMINARY 


Dr. Dawson is now drawing to the close of 
his fourth evangelistic tour in this country. 
His work has been scattered from New Eng- 
land to the Pacific coast, and has brought him 
into contact with many new phases of Amer- 
ican life. In January of this year he com- 
menced with a mission in Washington, D. C., 
whence he went to Kansas City, Chattanooga, 
Troy, Atlanta, Augusta and St. Paul, where 
he now is. Thence he will proceed to Eau 
Claire, after which he returns to London that 
he may remove his family to Taunton, Mass., 
where he has prepared a house. 

So far his missions have not lasted more 
than a fortnight. This time, however, has 
proved too short to satisfy the preacher. The 
wish that the meetings might be prolonged 
has been recurrent, and in almost every case 
the request has been followed by an immediate 
invitation to return. 

The conviction has therefore been gathering 
force that these seasons for thoughtfulness 
and prayer should be longer, should be en- 
tered upon with the faith which commands 
success, and never abandoned until the hun- 
dredth sheep is safe within the fold. 

Another fact which has been brought home 
by experience is that while single church mis- 
sions are a benefit they are at the same time 
an undoubted waste of opportunity. More- 
over, union meetings set an example of gen- 
erous charity between the churches which 
goes far to assuage the prejudices of non- 
churehgoers. At the end of his fourth cam- 
paign Dr. Dawson is yet more in love with his 
work and with the people amongst whom he 
works. 

The sacredness of friendships made in the 
reverent hours of returning to Jesus has 
done much to educate capacity for love in 
winning new souls. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion expresses this exactly when it says: 


Just what Dr. Dawson had to say last night 
may be forgotten soon. But the impression 
of his absolute sincerity, his way of present- 
ing simple truths simply, his manner of speak- 
ing of spiritual things as a man having au- 
thority and his references to statements in the 
Bible as being absolutely beyond the pale of 
question or argument stamped his individ- 
uality upon his every hearer in a way that 
will be remembered happily and helpfully for 
all time. i 

But it is the constant appearance of the 
optimism of the man and the faith he advances 
that lightens the hearts of his hearers and 
makes the promise of better things a certainty 
for all who will accept them. At times he 


even suggests that he has doubts of his own, 
which is most encouraging to those walking 
in the depths and the valley. He comforts 
such as these with: ‘It is with the heart and 
not the mind that a man believes. The mind 
is the wrong organ to use at suchatime. One 
glimpse of eternity is what you need. Some- 
times it comes in a way that seems hard, but 
it comes.” 


Next fall Dr. Dawson will take up his work 
with a new vigor. The home at Taunton will 
allow him to be less strenuous in his engage- 
ments and give time for rest when required. 
His daughter, who sang through the English 
missions, will probably accompany him next 
year in this country. 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
BY BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL 


The year 1905 was the best year in several 
so far as the results of evangelistic labor are 
eoncerned. In order to make up our losses 
by death and keep our numbers good we have 
to win from the world—for we do not win 
from other churches in any considerable de- 
gree—about seventy thousand communicants. 
In 1905 we made our numbers good and in- 
creased over seventy-nine thousand beside; 
making nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand won to Christian profession for the year. 
Much more than half of this gain was in the 
United States. While our Year-Book repre- 
sents us as just about holding our own in New 
England, or a little less, the statistical secre- 
taries of the New Hampshire and the East 
Maine Conferences reporied to me a gain. 
Boston district made a small gain each year 
for the last four years and the presiding elder 
of that district reports a good gain for the con- 
ference year just closing. The conference 
meets this week, and the statistics for its en- 
tire territory will not be accessible until the 
next week. 

As to the result of the labors of the last 
winter, I am dependent, with two or three 
exceptions, on the reports in the Church. 
weeklies. Throwing aside the number of con- 
versions claimed as being in all denominations. 
where evangelists are used, an exaggeration 
not yet overcome by Christian precision, it is- 
evident that the evangelistic movement has. 
had greater success than in several winters. 
When men report so many aceessions to the 
Church the statements are easily tested and 
are almost invariably accurate. A single issue 
of the Pittsburg Advocate gave reports of ad- 
ditions to thirty-nine churches in East Ohio 
and West Virginia amounting to 1,484, or an. 
average of 38 to each church. Three of these: 
churches had received respectively 107, 168 and: 
150 on profession of faith. 

The results in two conferences just closed 
are known tome. In the New Jersey confer- 
ence the gain in probationers and fall mem- 
bers for the conference year ending March 18, 
was 1,612. Inthe Philadelphia Conference the 
gain was over 2,000. The pastors reported to 
me in the New Jersey Conference the most 
successful efforts in years. In several cases 
the numbers won to church membership ran 
up to 130 in a single church. 

It having been the cry that the day of re- 
vivals is past, it is noteworthy that in our 
branch of the Church we have had, here and 
there, as great revivals as atany period. At 
Calvary Church, New York City, Dr. Goodell 
has repeated the success of a year ago. Nine 
hundred more have been brought in. At Janes 
Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Hill has received, I 
am told, two hundred and fifty, the greater 
number adults and well-grown young people. 

These successes have been chiefly won by 
the pastors helping each other, and much less. 
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than before by evangelists. Our commission 
on evangelism has been a great stimulus to 
churches and pastors, in praying for, planning 
for and working for success in winning to 
Christian vows, and rekindling dying fire. 


Varied and Fruitful Presbyterian 
Activities 
BY ALLAN SUTHERLAND, PHILADELPHIA 


The Presbyterian committee on evangelistic 
work is contributing largely to the rising 
tide of evangelism. As the work is still be- 
ing prosecuted and the church year is not 
ended, it is too early to state the number of 
conversions, even approximately, but from 
many states there have been most encourag- 
ing reports of rich ingatherings of souls and 
of the spiritual quickening of many who had 
already acknowledged the Master. 

Among the methods of the committee are 
the following: 

1. Above 15,000 personal letters have been 
written to pastors in answer-to communica- 
tions received, or suggesting plans of evan- 
gelistic work. 

2. Vast quantities of literature of a help- 
ful nature have been distributed, as, for 
instance, 10,000 copies of Dr. Johnson’s Stud- 
ies for Personal Workers, 5,000 copies of Dr. 
Miller’s In His Steps, and 50,000 of The 
Story of the Welsh Reviva). To show the 
inspirational character of this literature, it 
is only necessary to state that in an Iowa 
town three hundred persons took a stand 
for Christ, and the Presbyterian pastor wrote 
that he believed this was largely due to the 
literature which had been gratuitously dis- 
tributed. The cost of this literature to the 
committee was $8,000. 

3. Evangelists, with singing helpers, have 
gone into practically every state west of 
Pennsylvania, and have labored in town and 
country places under the supervision of the 
presbyterial or synodical committees on evan- 
gelistic work. The local church is asked to 
pay the traveling expenses of the evangelist 
from the last field of labor, provide suitable 
entertainment and take a freewill offering. 
The net expenses of this part of the work 
will approximate $25,000. In a few of the 
synods instead of sending evangelists, direct 
appropriations of money have been made to 
the state committee to be distributed as the 
judgment of the members dictated, with the 
understanding that they secure a like amount 
within the bounds of theirown synod. Some 
$4,000 have been spent in this way. 

4. In order to stimulate pastors and other 
Christian workers conferences have been held 
in various parts of the country. More exten- 
sive efforts will be made in this direction next 
year. 

5 Simultaneous meetings have been con 
ducted in many Western towns and have been 
attended with unusual success, the minimum 
of expense and the maximum of service hav- 
ing been attained. These not only bring prom- 
inenceand emphasis to the work and place the 
Presbyterian Church in the foremost ranks in 
aggressive evangelism, but also make the work 
self supporting, owing to the economic and 
satisfactory arrang‘ ment made with the local 
committee in each city. 

As a result of all this many persons have 
been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
Master, new churches have been organized 
and others have been strengthened. Church 
letters have been resurrected and put into ac- 
tivity; and, in some places, the church mem- 
bership has more than doubled. A little while 
ago a church in a village of North Dakota re- 
ceived more than four times its membership 
as the result of special evangelistic services. 
Entire towns have b2en moved, and the blessed 
inflaence is growing from more to more. 

In Philadelphia a unique and far reaching 
work is being carried forward: the services 
held on Sanday evenings from ten to twelve 
o’clock in a theater in the tenderloin district. 
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For two months these meetings have been 
simply packed, and a remarkable work of 
grace has developed. The outcasts of the 
slums—the most depraved men and women— 
largely constitute the audience, and the results 
have been most encouraging. Thieves, gam- 
blers and drunkards have heen redeemed, 
fallen girls have been restored to their homes, 
and at least one, a Harvard graduate, has been 
saved to a life of usefulness. 


The United Brethren Keenly 
Interested 


BY W. M. WEEKLEY, D.D. 
Bishop West District United Brethren in Christ 


The General Conference of the United 
Brethren Church at its last session adopted 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, 1. That evangelism be made the 
keynote of the coming quadrennium. 

2. That the board of home missions, in con- 
nection with the bishops of the church, be re- 
quested to inaugurate a vigorous evangelistic 
campaign in order that the quadrennium may 
witness a genuine revival of religion, and that 
the financial success of the past four years 
may be paralleled by an equivalent spiritual 
victory. 


This great body, by its action, turned the 
attention of the entire Church to the impor- 
tance of placing soul winning at the head of 
the program, and as the result, in part, ex- 
tensive revivals have since been promoted in 
nearly all the conferences. The Religious 
Telescope has been reporting from 1,000 to 
1,800 conversions and accessions each week 
now for quite a while. It has been many 
years since the tide was so high and strong 
among us as at present. The home mission 
board has inaugarated a unique method of 
aiding weak churches, but it works well. 
Not having the money to employ professional 
evangelists it has adopted the pian of sending 
out pastors who have shown themselves espe- 
cially fitted for revival work to assist those 
less talented in this particular. In some in- 
stances these helpers have been sent many 
hundreds of miles. Ihe new arrangement 
has done three or four things for United 
Brethrenism worthy of mention. 

1. It has made it possible to reach and 
aid many weak churches. As the salary of 
the pastor employed is paid by his congre- 
gation, but little expense attaches to his trip 
except car fare, which ranges from $5 to $30. 
If the church he helps is not able, for any 
reason, to make up the full amount, the 
mission board pays it. Such points cannot 
secure the servicas of a regular evangelist, 
owing to the cost. Hence the utility of this 
plan. 

2. It secures as helpers those in sympathy 
with the resident pastors and their fields, 
and who are anxious to conserve their in- 
terests. Unfortunately it cannot be said that 
all evangelists do this. 

3. It broadens the fellowship of the breth- 
ren thus brought together, and intensifies 
their interest in each other. It brings the 
representatives of the older and stronger con- 
ferences into sympathy with the weaker ones, 
which means more and larger gifts to the 
cause of home missions. 

4. It is proving a blessing to the congrega- 
tions that give up their pastors each for a few 
Sabbaths. This-is practical home mission 
work. Helping the needy always brings its 
reward. That loyalty to Jesus which sends 
out the pastor to bless and save others is 
pleasing to God, and as.certainly will bring 
strength and joy to those who make the sacri- 
fice. 

Oar experience with professional evangel- 
ists has not been very satisfactory thus far. 
A few of them do good work; may God’s 
blessing continue with them. But the many 
are inefficient, and consequently hinder, rather 
than help the church. It is a pleasure, how- 
ever, to note that very many of our pastors 
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are coming to see more and more that they 


themselves need to be baptized with the spirit 


and fervor of evangelism. This only will en- 
able thém to do the work which they have 
hitherto been committing to others. 


In the Methodist Protestant Church 


BY REV. C. E WILBUR, D. D. 
Editor Sunday School Periodicals 


Distinctive evangelistic work in the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church is carried on by 
means of three agencies. 

The first is the denominational Home Mis- 
sion Board. This board operates over the 
whole of the country. Its method is to find 
a locality where a church is needed and 
where, for some reason, it is thought a Meth- 
odist Protestant church will succeed, and 
there place a man of evangelistic turn and 
support him until a self-supporting church 
is established. This board is about to add 
to its work a more distinctive evangelistic 
bureau, furnishing men to travel among the 
mission churches and also open new work. 

The second ageney is the conference Church 
Extension Society. Each annual conference, 
of which there are some forty-seven, supports 
within its own boundaries, a society for lo- 
cal evangelistic work and church building. 
Its support, like the board just mentioned, 
is through annual offerings taken in the 
churches, and invested funds. Its methods 
are practically the same as those of the de- 
nominational Home Mission Board. Many 
conferences employ an evangelist who gives 
his whole time to assisting the regular pas- 
tors, and to planting new churches. In ad- 
dition to his work, the society takes one or 
more of the regular pastors and supports 
them in a new work until it is brought to 
self-support. In those conferences where a 
traveling president is sustained he gives his 
attention to helping the pastors in their re- 
vival work, and to opening new appoint- 
meats. Sometimes the Home Mission Board 
and the Church Extens'on Society co-operate 
in planting of churches in the larger centers 
where greater means are needed. 

The third and greatest agency is the indi- 
vidual church. The spirit of evangelism is 
strong among our pastors and people; and so, 
throughout the denomination, it is the rule to 
hold ‘*‘ protracted meetings,” as they are called, 
for the purpose of reaching the unconverted. 
Even on a circuit, in the rural districts, of 
from three to six appointments, it is the custom 
of the pastor to hold a meeting of from two 
to six weeks in length at each appointment, 
Such meetings are not only designed to reach 
the unconverted, but also to quicken the 
church membership. They area large factor 
in our work, though of late years they are be- 
ing greatly supplemented by distinctively edu- 
cational work. Nor should we fail to men- 
tion that most of our pastors are alert to ex- 
tend the work on their own charges. New 
preaching places are constantly being ‘‘ taken 
up ’”’ and added to the list of regular appoint- 
ments on the circuits. Circuits thus enlarged 
are divided, or stations are “‘ set off,”” and thus 
the work grows. The “local preacher,” an 
officer of the local church, is of great assistance 
to the pastor in keeping up new appointments 
until conference can supply a regular pastor. 
The local preacher has been a large factor in 
building up all the Methodisms. He stands 
ready to respend to the call of the pastor. 
He follows where the pastor blazes the way, 
and sometimes blazes the way himself. 

It is not possible to tabulate the results of 
evangelistic work in our denomination. Even 
the conference statistics do not show them, 
because at least a quarter of those converted 
at our altars find their way into other churches. 
It is from this source, however, that our mem- 
bership is increased; for, being one of the 
smaller denominations, social prestige does 
not add much to our numbers. While the 
numbers reached vary some from year to year, 
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in different sections and different conferences, 
the general results are nearly uniform from 
year to year, over the whole Church. ,It has 
been conservatively estimated that the num- 
ber of conversions each year is equal to five 
per cent. of the membership of the church, 
or, at the present, about eight or nine thou- 
sand. 

The present year has been one of unusual 
activity and success in evangelistic work 
throughout the Church. For example, in the 
Pittsburg Conference, within the boundaries 
of which the writer lives, at least two-thirds 
of the churches have had from thirty to one 
hundred conversions at their altars, and many 
of the others a less number. Muskingum, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and the Western 
conferences have had and are having similar 
results. The revival spirit is the rule in the 
Methodist Protestant Church, not the excep- 
tion. 


In the Middle West 


BY BEV. HUBERT C. HERRING, D.D., OMAHA, 
NEB. 
It is eighteen months since the awakening 


evangelistic spirit in our denomination found 
expression at the Des Moines council. What 


is the outlook today for the movement so aus-. 


piciously begun? 

So far as the Middle West is concerned a 
reassuring answer can be given. No great 
revival wave has swept over our churches. 
There is nothing to indicate the approach of 
such a wave. But there has been no decay 
of interest. Substantially all our pastors and 
an increasing number of the laity are facing 
as never before the obligation to be fishers of 
men. Many and painful are the searchings of 
heart. Numerous and earnest are the con- 
ferences over duty. 

And results are seen. Itis safe to say that 
in the Congregational churches of this group 
of states the year 1905 saw more numerous 
and more varied efforts to bring men to deci- 
sion for Christ than any year for a quarter of 
a century. In addition, the usual devotional 
and educational activities in many churches 
have taken on a new quality. To what ex- 
tent this has resulted in increased accessions 
to membership the forthcoming Year- Book 
will reveal. The writer will be surprised 
if in mest states there is not a report at least 
as encouraging as that of Nebraska, which 
shows a five to ten per cent. increase over-the 
enrollment on confession in recent years. 


THE STATE THE UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 


In a considerable number of state associa- 
tions carefully organized effort has been put 
forth to arouse the churches to evangelistic 
interest. Doubtless the plans have been bet- 
ter than their execution. But enough has been 
accomplished to prove the value of such effort, 
and to make it clear, at least to many, that the 
unit of organization in this matter should be 
the state rather than one larger or smaller. 
The western sub-committee of the national 
committee on evangelism, of which Dr. C. A. 
Vincent of Galesburg, Ill., is chairman, is 
preparing a résumé of the plans of organiza- 
tion used in the different states which will be 
circulated at the association meetings this 
spring for such guidance and stimulus as it 
may afford. 


MORE FLEXIBILITY AS TO METHOD 


So far as one can judge, there is an increas- 
ing catholicity of attitude toward methods of 
evangelism. Some who have been able to see 
no good in the professional evangelist are 
now willing to acknowledge that he has his 
uses. Others who have unduly exalted him 
are now making place for other types of effort. 
Many are coming to see more plainly than 
before that Christ need not be preached after 
their mode in order to reach and save men. 


UNITED EFFORT MORE FEASIBLE 


Men of different types of thought are finding 
it possible to unite in plans of evangelistic 


work more readily than heretofore. An 
instance of this may be seen in the recent 
invitation unanimously extended to Dr. Torrey 
by the Ministerial Union of Omaha. A con- 
siderable number in the union are in sharp 
disagreement with him theologically, but they 
believe him to be an honest and effective 
servant of Christ and are glad to help him to 
help others. 

In the same way “ Billy” Sunday, whose 
meetings are everywhere phenomenally pro- 
ductive of visible results, receives the support 
of many whom his narrowness and sensation- 
alism sorely offend. On the other hand, there 
is a disposition somewhat less marked on the 
part of those who share the views of Torrey 
or Sanday to co-operate with efforts of a 
different sort. Thus many are saying in 
paraphrase of Paul: ‘‘In every way, whether 
well or ill, Christ is preached ; and I therein 
do rejoice and will rejoice,” 


THE MINISTRY THOROUGHLY AROUSED 


But by all means the most hopeful aspect of 
the situation is the widespread continued im- 
pulse toward aggressive effort which possesses 
our ministry. ‘The same cannot yet be said of 
the churches, but it is coming. Here and 
there, now in this way, now in that, evidence 
appears that we are in the beginning of an era 
of expansion. The days of routine, of critical 
suspense, of literary religion, of social theoriz- 
ing, are mainly over. 

After long dullness of ear, we are once more 
responsive to the Master’s thrilling command, 
““Go.’”’ And in our obedience we will remem- 
ber, please God, both the Pagan on far away 
shores and the community in which we dwell. 


Interstate Evangelism 


A fine illustration of what may be called 
interstate evangelism may be seen in the re- 
cent visit of Rev. F. S. Hunnewell of Reading, 
Mass., to Warren, Me. The Maine field was 
the first pastorate of the earnest Massachu- 
setts pastor, and today he shows the strength 
of his first love by returning and giving a full 
week of whole-hearted, ripened service in di- 
rect and tender evangelistic appeal. Faithful 
and wise preparation had been made by the 
pastor, Rev. I. A. Flint, assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors, and especially by a fall week of 
preaching by the dean of the region, Rev. L. D. 
Evans of Camden. Then came Mr. Hunne- 
well’s work both in preaching and in song, 
reaching large numbers-of people and bringing 
some immediate decisions, with others that 
have since followed of the most encouraging 
kind. E. M. O. 


The Christian Endeavor Evangelistic 
Covenant 


By Gop’s HELP, I PROMISE TO PRAYERFULLY 
Co-operate with my pastor in every evangelistic 
effort that he may make, as far as I may be able. 
Invite my unconverted friends and acquaintances 
to our services and welcome them when they come. 
Attend the regular preaching services and after- 
meetings of our church unless absolutely prevented. 
Request at least one stranger or visitor to remain 
to each after-meeting and take part in these meet- 
ings if there is an opportunity. . 
Endeavor to win at least one person to the Saviour 
within a month. 
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Avenue, Chicago), who can also give practical 
suggestions as to plan of work. 

Earlier efforts in Chicago were mainly di- 
rected toward missions, young people’s meet- 
ings and open-air work, until some of the 
best pastors began to express a desire for the 
co-operation of their young people along evan- 
gelistic lines. 

Since Jan. 1, Mr. Van Meter has had the 
pleasure of sending out between 4,000 and 
5,000 of these covenant cards. Pastors of 
Baptist Young People’s Unions called for 429, 
of Epworth Leaguers 1,200 and of Christian 
Endeavorers 1,725. 

Some pastors preferred this simple heading, 
The Evangelistic Covenant, so that their cards 
would be suitable for all their members. The 
back of each card contains a list of suggestions 
headed, How to Help. 


Mr. Cadmus at Newark, O. 


Two weeks’ special services at Plymouth Church, 
in which Rev. W. E. Cadmus of Elyria, O., assisted 
the pastor, Rev. T. L. Kiernan, have resulted in a 
great uplift and blessing. Many are being received 
into church fellowship as a result of these harvest 
days. Mr. Cadmus did splendid work. There is 
freshness in his message produced by the recloth- 
ing of old truths in modern dress. One listens in 
vain for the old phrases, but what these terms 
stood for is by no means absent. If what Mr. Cad- 
mus stands for could be brought to many of our 
churches, we feel that permanent work would follow. 

®. L. K. 


Local Revival Interest 


St. Mark Church, Boston, Rev. 8. A. Brown, 
pastor, has been holding an evangelistic campaign 
extending from March 25 to April 6, and led by 
Rev. Sterling N. Brown of Washington, D.O. We 
go to press too early to chronicle results, but a 
similar series of meetings last year was blessed 
with over forty conversions. A union movement in 
Ma/den, Mass., embracing the First Congregational, 
Baptist and Center Methodist churches, and led by 
Rev. Bowley Green of Portland, Me., grew steadily 
in earnestness, attendance and influence, until be- 
tween two and three hundred decided for Christ. 


IN PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


Three churches have been active in evangelistic 
lines, At the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, 
Rev. W. W. Dornan, pastor, three denominations— 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregationalists—united 
for four weeks, the work being done by a local 
pastoral combination. The churches were revived 
and the pastors rejoiced. At the Congregational 
Church, Easton Center, Rev. William Freyling was 
aided three days by Mr. George H. Shaw, a leading 
layman in Central Church, Middleboro, and by 
Evangelist McPhie. About fifty signed cards. At 
Waldo Church, Brockton, Rev. R. L. Rae has been 
holding special evenings occasionally with gracious 
results. There were decisions for Christ at nearly 
every service—ten of them on one occasion. 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT IN MAINE 


Since early January the two Congregational 
churches of York, Me., have co-operated with five 
other churches of different denominations in hold- 
ing union services. This series of special meetings 
ended March 26, at the close of a twelve days’ en- 
gagement by Evangelist Duncan A. MacPhie of the 
New England Evangelistie Association. 

Mr. MacPhie proved an acceptable, earnest, effi- 
cient preacher of the Word, and his hearers were 
greatly benefited. 

The house of worship of the First Congregational 
Church, originally built in 1747, has been exten- 
sively repaired and redecorated, and a new window 
has been given by the King’s Daughters’ Circle. 
Rev. S. K. Perkins is pastor. The church will be 





I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy Red . 
the Holy One of Israel.—Isa. 41: 14. 


This covenant card was prepared by Mr. H. 
H. Van Meter, for years superintendent of 
evangelistic work for the Chicago Christian 
Endeavor Union, for the purpose of enlisting 
young people in this department of Christian 
service along the line of co-operation with 
their pastors, rather than interference in 
church work. Most pastors and people are 
greatly pleased with the idea. When the min- 
ister takes the initiative, the cards are fur- 
nished at cost by Mr. Van Meter (4826 Evans 


d for services Easter Sunday. 


soup 





Rev. Dr. Arthur Smith, in an address in 
Philadelphia last week, said that the original 
cause of the boycott of American trade in 
China was the transfer of the railroad con- 
cession controlled by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
to a Belgian syndicate, the concession having 
been made with the distinct understanding 
that it never was to be transferred. This be- 
trayal of a pledge angered the Chinese against 
us as a people. 
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The Haystack—The Birthplace of Foreign Missions in America 


By Rev. Thomas C. Richards, Torrington, Ct. 


Though you and I are very little beings, we must not rest satisfied till we have made our influence extend to the remotest corner 
of this ruined world.—Samuel J. Mills to Elias Cornelius. 


I have been in situations to know that from the counsels formed in that sacred conclave [at Williams College] or from the mind 
of Mills himself arose the American Board, the American Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, the African school 
under the care ef the Synod of New York and New Jersey, besides all the impetus given to domestic missions, to the Colonization 
Society, and to the general cause of benevolence in both hemispheres. If I had any instrumentality in originating these measures I here 
publicly declare that in every instance I received the first impulse from Samuel John Mills.—Pres. Edwin Dorr Griffin. 








HARVEY LOOMIS 


{Mr. Richards, who is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College in the class of 1887, has availed 
himself of his opportunity as a Congregational 
pastor in famous Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, to become an authority with regard to the 
origin of many important missionary move- 
ments and the early life of honored men and 
women whose nemes are associated with that 
upland, rock-ribbed section of the Nutmeg 
State. His bicgraphy of Samuel J. Mills just 
issued by the Pilgrim Press is already attain- 
ing wide popularity. The following article is 
as comprehensive and succinct an account of 
the circumstances that led up to the famous 
haystack prayer meeting and its immediate 
outcome, as can be found in print. It will be 
followed in due time by an article relating to 
Samuel J. Mills himself as a great figure in 
Christian history and by one depicting the 
progress of the Christian student movement 
from decade to decade during the last century. 
—EDITORS. ] 


‘‘Missionary fervor has always fol- 
lowed in the wake of revivals,’’ said 
W. J. Dawson at the American Board 
meeting at Seattle. He mentioned the 
rise of the Jesuits, the birth of the Fran- 
ciscan order, the work of Wesley and 
the success of the Salvation Army as 
being examples of revivals followed by 
renewed interest in foreign missions. 
The haystack meeting and movement 





ADONIRAM JUDSON 





was no exception to this rule. It had 
its background and its birth in a re- 
vival. It was no sporadic event; it was 
a@ movement. Directly south of Berk- 
shire county, in which Williams College 
has its being, is Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut. In that county there began in 
1798-99 a wonderful revival, which pro- 
foundly affected the religious life of the 
country. In the spring of 1801 four 
young men fresh from the revival in 
that county entered Williams. They 
found French infidelity pre eminent and 
immorality predominant among the stu- 
dents; not one man in ten in the first 
seven classes graduated up to that time 
was a professing Christian. These young 
men by their life and example brought 
a@ new religious atmosphere to the col- 
lege. Other re-enforcements came from 
the same county and a new religious 
era dawned. 

During this same revival, a young boy 
of fifteen had been profoundly impressed, 





JAMES RICHARDS 


though he failed to come into the light 
until the year that these students entered 
Williams. He was the son of the pastor 
at Torringford, Ct.; his name was Sam- 
uel J. Mills, Jr. Soon after his conver- 
sion he said to his father, ‘‘I cannot 
conceive of any course in which to pass 
the rest of my days that will prove so 
pleasant as to communicate the gospel 
of salvation to the poor heathen.”’ 

With this end in view he entered the 
Freshman class of Williams College, in 
April, 1806. The next term the revival 
which had been felt in the town and 
college for a year, took possession of 
Mills’s class. He was mature, twenty- 
three years old and full of religious en- 
thusiasm and soon he was a leader. An 
outgrowth of the revival was a prayer 
meeting held every Saturday afternoon 
in a maple grove some distance north 
of West College, where Mills roomed. 
One Saturday ia August, a hot and sul- 
try day, there were only five present, 
all under-classmen from West College; 





FRANCIS L. ROBBINS 


the Juniors and Seniors from East Col- 
lege deeming the heat too oppressive. 


THE FIVE ORIGINAL HAYSTACK MEN 


The immortals who met that day as 
usual at the maple grove were Francis L. 
Robbins, Harvey Loomis, Byram Green, 
James Richards and Samuel J. Mills. 
Soon the thunder clouds in the west 
gave warning of a fierce storm that was 
even then breaking on them. They re- 
treated to the northly of two haystacks 
in Sloan’s meadow and there continued 
the meeting. The Sophomores had been 
studying the geography of Asia in the 
regular college course. As they talked 
of that land, its moral and religious con- 
dition was mentioned. Mills then pro- 
posed that they send the gospel to light 
up the heathen darkness. He grew en- 
thusiastic as he added, ‘‘We can do it, 
if we will.’ All were pleased and as- 
sented to the proposal except Loomis, 
who was Mills’s roommate and fellow- 
townsman. He felt that the project was 
premature. The missionaries would all 
be murdered. First the Arab and the 
Turk must be fought with their own 
weapons, fire and sword, then the mis- 
sionaries would be safe. The others felt 
that God was always ready to advance 
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his kingdom and the one thing needed 

was courage and faith on the part of 

the Christians. 

Then amid flashing lightning and roll- 
ing thunder these ‘young pioneers of mis- 
sions prayed, and all except Loomis for 
foreign missions. Mills, the last to pray, 
grew eloquent as he referred to Loomis’ 
objection and cried out, ‘‘O God, strike 
down the arm with the red artillery of 
heaven, that shall be raised against 
the herald of the cross.” The 
meeting closed as the young men 
sang one stanza of Isaac Watts’s 
hymn (until recently in our hymn- 
books). 

Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book— 

Great God when once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look! 
Sixty-one years later when the 

Haystack Monument was dedi 

cated Mark Hopkins said, ‘‘ For 

once in the history of the world 

a prayer meeting is commemo- 

rated by a monument.”’ It is well 

to remember the fact, when the 





West College 
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years later one of these comrades, Abner 
Phelps, recalled very vividly several such 
conversations with Mills. One evening 
in particular, as they sat in East College 
yard, Mills opened his heart on the de- 
plorable state of Africa and of the Negro 
in America. Phelps said, ‘‘ His thoughts 
were new to me and uttered with so much 
self.devotion and piety that they made 
a lasting impression on my memory.” 


Bast Colleve 





Williams College, 18/0 


Mills roomed in West College at the time of the Haystack Meeting 


prayer meeting is falling 
into disuse if not disre- 
pute, that foreign mis- 
sions in America began in 
a prayer meeting. Not 
only was a prayer meeting 
the birthplace, but the cra. 
dle of foreign missions. 
And the hands that rocked 
that cradle ruled the world, 
more than did ‘“‘the man 
of destiny’? under whose 
tread Europe was then 
trembling. The prayer 
meetings were kept up in 
the grove until cold 
weather came, then a good 
lady, Mrs. Bardwell, in- 
vited the young men into 
her kitchen and the meet- 
ings were held there during the winter. 


by: 
ri 
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SPREADING THE FIRE 


At the haystack Mills had only dropped 
the seed into ground made ready by the 
revival. For the next two years he was 
constantly cultivating that ground. Arm 
in arm he walked with friend and com- 
rade through the highways and byways 
of Williamstown, ever with one topic of 
conversation—foreign missions. Fifty 





Doubtless, too, Mills went on the pilgrim- 
age that every Williams man makes to 
Greylock, and one can easily imagine him 
looking from its summit on the wide ex- 
panse below and pleading and praying for 
that broader expanse beyond the horizon, 
yet near to his heart. 

After two years of cultivation, in the 
autumn of 1898, Mills gathered his first 
ripe fruits. He always had great ability 
as an organizer. Under his leadership 
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there was organized Sept. 7, 1808 in the 
room in the northwest corner of the lower 
story of old East College, a student so- 
ciety. At first the society was called 
**Sol Oriens,’”’ then ‘ Unitas Fratrum,”’ 
but these names were finally dropped and 
the title ‘‘ Brethren,” suggested by Mills, 
was-adopted. The constitution was first 
drawn up by him, but it was a crude affair 
and was destroyed. Ezra Fisk and Rich. 





ards finally put the docu- 
ment into the shape in 
which it was adopted. The 
constitution says that the 
object of the society shall 
be ‘‘to effect in the persons 
of its members a mission, or 
missions, to the heathen.” 
Each member took the 
solemn pledge, ‘' You sol- 
emnly promise to keep in- 
violably secret the exist- 
ence of this society.’’ Each 
* further promised to keep 
“ himself absolutely free 
from every engagement 
‘‘which shall be deemed 
incompatible with the ob- 
ject of this society, and 
shall hold himself in readi- 
ness to go on a mission 
when and where duty may 
call.” 


Andover The logical Seminary in Early Times 


Only two of the men of the hay- 
stack signed this document—Richards 
and Mills; the other names added in 
1808 were Ezra Fisk, John Seward, Luther 
Rice. The constitution, the signatures 
and the records were all written in a 
peculiar cipher. They were desirous of 
keeping the matter secret lest they should 
subject the cause they loved to ridicule 
and lest they themselves be thought too 
assuming and imprudent. The others 
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felt that there was possibility of failure 
and Mills, above all things, was modest 
and wished to keep himself in the back- 
ground. 

ORGANIZED NOT TO SEND BUT TO GO 


Here was the first foreign missionary 
society in America, organized not to send 
others but ‘‘to constitute in its own mem- 
bers a mission to the heathen.” This was 
the first organized effort on American soil 
to obey the ‘‘marching orders” of the 
Master, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel.’’ It is one of the most 
significant points in the history of Amer- 
ican missions. There were no personal 
dedications at the haystack, there was 
personal interest. The beginning was at 
the haystack, but the Brethren marked a 
definite organization, with definite aims 
and pledges. 

Their missionary work began at once 
with attempts to permeate and penetrate 
the other colleges with this ‘‘ divine fer- 
ment.’’ One student took his dismissal 
to Middlebury for this purpose, and other 
attempts were made at Dartmouth and 
Union. Mills himself went to Yale be- 
fore he graduated and after his graduation 
in 1809 spent some months there; osten- 
sibly as a graduate student but really try- 
ing to arouse foreign missionary interest. 


ANDOVER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
MOVEMENT 


Andover Seminary opened its doors in 
1808 and by January, 1810, Mills entered. 
Some of his college classmates were al- 
ready there and six Williams men were 
connected with the class of 1812 at some 
time or other. Not only the strongest 
members of the Brethren came there, but 
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Seedling maples from grove at Williams College tn which prayer meeting was held 


sometime in 1810 they brought their thesame subject. Andover Seminary an- 


precious records and constitution. Mills 
and his friends commenced to talk foreign 
missions among the students. Among 
these was Adoniram Judson, a graduate 
of Brown, a brilliant scholar, but not a 
Christian when he entered the seminary 
in 1808, He expressed hope that he was 
a Christian the following year and later 
became deeply interested in foreign mis- 
sions through reading Buchanan’s Star 
in the East. Samuel Nott of Union, 


swered a great need in bringing these 
students from the various colleges to- 
gether so that they could stimulate and 
strengthen their foreign missionary in- 
terest and at last bring it to a focus. 
Mills and Richards and F. L. Robbins 
talked the matter over carefully and 
prayerfully and finally decided to admit 
Judson, Newell, Nott and Gordon Hall 
to the Brethren. Besides their meetings 
for prayer and the gathering of mission- 


while studying theology with his father ary information these students were seek- 


in Franklin, Ct., and Samuel Newell of 
Harvard, while recovering from a serious 
illness, had been deeply impressed upon 


ing for some way in which their great 
desire might be attained and they might 
be sent abroad. 


a 


- 
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\  Aaystack Monument, dedicated in 1867. Of Berkshire marble, silver-blue in color. - Entire height, twelve feet. Globe traced in map lines three feet in diameter. On eastern face, 
below the globe these words, “ The Field is the World” —then likeness of a haystack, sculptured in bold relief encircled by the words,“ The Birth Place of American Foreign Missions.” 
The names Samuel J. Mills, James Richards, Francis L, Robbins, Henry Loomis and Byram Green. 
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Williams College Treasurer's Accouvt with Mills, 1806 


All foreign missionary offerings in 
America at this time were sent to the 
London Missionary Society and to the 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in 
England. Judson has made some over- 
tures to the London Missionary Society 
in regard to his being sent out by that 
society. What Mills thought of such a pro- 
posal may be gathered from a letter which 
he wrote to Gordon Ha'l! ‘What! is 
England to support her own missionaries 
and ours likewise? O, shame! If Brother 
Judson is prepared, I would fain press 
him forward with the arm of an Hercules, 
if I had the strength, but I do not like 
this dependence on another nation, espe- 
cially when they have already done so 
much and we nothing. I trust that each 
of the brethren will stand at their 
several posts, determined, God helping 
them, to show themselves men. Perhaps 
the fathers will soon arise and take the 
business of missions into their own hands. 
But should they hesitate, let us be pre 
pared to go forward—trusting to that God 
for assistance who hath said, ‘Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the 
world.’’’ 

Richards said that in case all other 
means failed of getting to the heathen, 
he was ready to work his passage and 
throw himself under Providence on his 
own resources. 


THE STUDENTS PRESS THEIR CASE 


“The fathers’’ of whom Mills speaks 
were interested, and Drs. Samuel Spring 
and Samuel Worcester, with the seminary 
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professors held a conference with these 
young missionary candidates at Professor 
Stuart’s home. By their advice the stu- 
dents presented a petition to the General 
Association of Massachusetts, which met 
at Bradford, June 27, 1810. The petition 
says ‘“‘that their minds have been long 
impressed with the duty and importance 
of personally attempting a Mission to the 
Heathen.”’ After recounting their serious 
and prayerful consideration of this sub- 
ject in all its aspects the students venture 
the following inquiries—whether they 
ought to renounce the project as vision- 
ary or impracticable, whether they ought 
to go to the Eastern or Western hemi- 
sphere, whether they are to look for sup- 
port to the missionary societies in Europe 
or whether they may expect ‘‘the patron- 
age and support of a missionary society 
in this country.”’ 

The document was signed by Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel J. Mills and 
Samuel Newell. It was planned that Rich- 
ards and Rice should have affixed their 
names to it, but they were omitted lest 
the association be alarmed at the idea of 
sending out six missionaries. As a result 
of that petition the association instituted 
a Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of nine members, five from 
Massachusetts and four from Connecti- 
cut. The details as to the organization 
of the American Board were worked out 
by Drs. Spring and Worcester as they rode 
to Bradford, but the impulse and initiative 
to the movement were given at the hay- 
stack prayer meeting. 


Greylock and The Hopper— Williamstown. “ A Williams College Shrine” 
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THE ORDINATION OF THE FIRST FIVE 
MISSIONARIES 


The American Board ordained its first 
missionaries at Salem in 1812: Judson, 
Newell, Nott, Hall and Rice. But Mills 
was not included in the number. The 
darling object of his life had been to go 
as a foreign missionary. When the ad- 
vance guard was sent out, why was this 
first student volunteer left athome? One 
answer is given that with characteristic 
modesty he gave the great honor (and it 
was so considered) to his brilliant friend, 

yordon Hall; thinking that he would be 
more efficient. That may be true, but 
the real answer, undoubtedly, is that the 
brethren decided that Mills would be of 
the greatest value to the cause at home. 
He had great ability in enlisting college 
and seminary students in the missionary 
cause and he could arouse great mission- 
ary enthusiasm in the churches. 

It was a great blow and disappointment, 
but in the letter, now faded, torn and 
yellow, in which he wrote to his sister a 
description of the ordination of the first 
American foreign missionaries there is 
no word of jealousy or complaint; only 
appreciation and praise of the men. In 
another letter he says, ‘‘ Yea, let us go 
to whatever part of our continent we will 
or to the West India Islands, our brethren 
in Asia (as it respects a station for glori- 
fying God and doing good to the souls 
of men) will look down upon us from an 


elevation as high above as the heavens, 


are above the earth.”’’ 
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The Good Work of 


The Army and Navy Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association entered 
the Philippines in 1898 with the army of oc- 
cupation, and since that time has constantly 
maintained in the islands a force of workers 
who have followed the troops wherever sta- 
tioned. The headquarters is in Manila and 
permanent organizations with secretaries in 
charge have been effected at a number of 
other points; supplies of reading matter, sta- 
tionery, etc., have been forwarded to outlying 
districts, while a traveling secretary has gone 
from point to point in the southern islands, 
gladly welcomed by both offizers and men, 
sharing the hardships of the troops, distribat- 
ing books and other reading matter, entertain- 
ing with talking machine and stereopticon, and 
holding gospel meetings which in many cases 
are the only gatherings of a religious charac- 
ter that these men have the opportunity of 
attending for months at a time. During one 
year over six hundred points in the islands 
were reached by the work of the association. 
At one of the naval branches recently the at- 
tendance in a single day passed the five hun- 
dred mark. 

As all the troops both going to the islands 
and returning to the states pass through Ma- 
nila the secretaries there have found abun- 
dant opportunity for service and the demands 
upon them have been such as to tax their ener- 
gies to the utmost. Literary societies have 
been formed, lecture courses carried on, edu- 
cational classes maintained, and gospel meet- 
ings and Bible classes conducted not only in 
the association rooms but also in the hospitals, 
the barracks and quarters where the troops 
are stationed. Though the rented building 
now in use is totally inadequate, many a man 
has been saved from a duwnward course by 
the mere fact of having such a place open to 
him, where he can spend his leisure bours 
amid wholesome surroundings and uplifting 
influences instead of in the resor:s of evil, 
which seem to be the only other places in the 
city where the enlisted men are welc me. 

The association has had the hearty sup 
port and c>-operation of the leading cfficers 
of both army and navy, one of whom, vuic- 
ing the sentiment of many, remarked, ‘I 
have long wished for some place besides sa- 
looms where my men can go for the evening 
and have amusement, and I could not ask 
for anything better than an Army Young 
Men’s Christian Association.’’ The activity 
of the organizition is limited only by the 
means at its command and many heartrend- 
ing appeals for further extension of the work 
have to be ignored simply because it is im- 
possible to respond to them. 


lloilo’ Y. M. C. A. Building. Post Office on one side. 





Military headquaters across the street 


Daring the present year a new line of effort 
bas been undertaken, among the native scouts 
and constabulary, and this also has been 
fruitful of results far beyond what was an- 
ticipated. The secretary in charge, a Spanish- 
speaking young man, assisted by a few native 
helpers, has established branches of the as- 
sociation at five different points, some of 
these being in extremely isolated locations 
and affording the only means of entertain- 
ment, recreation and religious privileges open 
to the men. At the gospel meetings the 
attendance is sometimes as large as two 
hundred. A visiting medical inspector thus 
expresses his opinion of the work: “As 
soon as my eyes rested upon the place I felt 
that those who made possible and absolutely 
usable such a system of elevating centers 
were serving God in an exceedingly valuable 
way.”’ 


A New Branch of Social Service 


BY W. H. HALL, WEST HARTFORD, CT. 





The week beginning March 4 will be memorable 
in the history of the West Hartford church. The 
subject assigned for the midweek meetings during 
March, was Personal Work: The Need, Equip- 
ment, Methods and Results. On the first Sunday 
morning the pastor, Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, suggested 
omitting all the usual church appointments for the 
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the Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines 


coming week, and making a practical application of 
the idea of personal work, by devoting as much time 
as possible to fii-ndly social visitation. In view of 
the fact that so much attention and activity center 
usually in the church, he thought it would prove ad- 
vantageous to turn attention and direct efforts for a 
time to the homes. He desired that all the church 
and congregation should enter heartily into this visi- 
tation, in the exercise of the true spirit of Christian 
fellowship, seeking especially to visit as many 
homes as possible outside their usual round of 
social calls. 

The people regarded the plan with favor. Some, 
at first, entered upon the work, prompted mainly 
by a desire to co-operate with their pastor. Others 
recognized at the very outset the desirability of 
such visitation. But before the first day closed all 
were earnest and enthusiastic, and through the 
rest of the week the visitors were seen on the 
streets and in the homes with beaming faces. The 
work was taken up, not only by the young and 
middle-aged, those usually found in active service, 
but by children and men and women over three- 
score and ten. It is estimated that during the week 
at least a hundred persons made about a thousand 
calls. 

Both visitors and visited express much gratifica- 
tion at the immediate results. It has been a source 
of blessing to the visitors to come into contact in a 
friendly, social way with people in their homes 
whom they seldom see. It has been an inspiration 
and help to the people in the homes to weleome 
those who have come to them in such neighborly 
and cordial manner. It is evident that this new 
line of service has great possibilities for usefulness 
and blessing. Many have expressed an earnest 
purpose to continue this visitation, and it will un- 
doubtedly go forward in a positive way and on a 
broader scale. Undoubtedly a closer relationship 
has been instituted between the church and the 
community, which will facilitate and strengthen all 
lines of church work. Possibly there has been sug- 
gested a solution of the problem which perplexes 
many a busy pastor in a large parish, as to the visi- 
tation of the families, without neglecting other im- 
portant work. 

It has been discovered that many members, hith- 
erto not especially active in church work, have here 
opportunity and ability for happy usefulness in an 
important line. 

The advantages of having occasionally a time set 
apart for such work as this, are, that busy people, 
prone to neglect or postpone visiting, will feel a di- 
rect and positive call to give their attention to it; 
and that those to be visited will be in an attitude 
and spirit of expectancy, which will insure for them 
a much larger blessing than might otherwise be en- 
joyed. 





‘* A mile of Eastern roses scents one flask; 
A hundred resolutions urge one deed;|; 
He who would here fulfill his daily task 
On noblest thoughts must feed— 
Grow gardens for a seed.”’ 





Y. M. ©. A. Reading-Room, Manila 
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The First Sumphony Concert in the Greek Theater, Univers'ty of California 


Symphonies in a Greek Theater 


Symphony concerts under tLe open sky, 
though at midwinter; and given in a Greek 
theater by a university orchestra of seventy 
professional musicians, before audiences of 
four or five thousand people—such is the new 
thing in the world which the University of 
California bas created. 

Last September Dr. J. Fred Wolle, creator 
of the great Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., 
was called to Berkeley by the University of 
California to fill its newly established chair 
of music. Professor Wolle at once organizad 
a University Choras of 300 student singers, 
and set to work on a year’s preparation for a 
fit rendition of Handel’s Messiah. He organ- 
ized a student orchestra and offered courses in 
harmony and composition to which regular 
students of the university flocked by the score. 
All these things had been brought to pass 
before in more than one American university; 
but the next undertaking upon which the Uni- 
versity of California entered represented an 
absolutely new departure in academic life. 
This was the establishment of a great univer- 
sity orchestra of professional musicians, to be 
conducted by the professor of music, and to 
provide for the community a fit rendition of 
music of the noblest sort. 

For many years past San Francisco has had 
a series of symphony concerts every season, 
with varying degrees of artistic and popular 
success. Always the undertaking has been a 


A Californian New Departure 


difficult struggle. and never before has there 
seemed any prospect of permanency. 

As Dr. Wolle’s concert- meister, the univer- 
sity app»inted Mr. Giulio Minetti, who had 
served Fritz Scheel and the conductors of 
other seasons in San Francisco in a similar 
capacity. Into its orchestra the university 
gathered together the best professional musi- 
cians in San Francisco, including a number of 
men who are themselves directors of orches- 
tras, and the best soloists and players of 
chamber music in San Francisco. Among 
them are many who have played with the 
chief American symphony orchestras. 

For the opening concert of the series, at the 
Greek Theater, Feb. 15, more people came 
from San Francisco to Berkeley than had ever 
listened to a symphony concert in San Fran- 
cisco. For the second Symphony Concert, 
March 1, three times as many people gathered 
in the Greek Theater as had ever heard a sym- 
phony concert in California. 

There is an inexpressible delight in hearing 
the master-works of orchestral music under 
such surroundings as those in which the Uni- 
versity Orchestra plays. In the rising tiers 
of the vast Greek Theater are assembled 
thousands upon thousands of eager listeners. 
The orchestra is ranged upon the immense 
stage, and for a background is a stately Doric- 
columned temple front, overhead the blae sky 
of California midwinter, and all about a great 


forest of eucalyptus and cypress trees, with a 
glimpse between the branches of the green 
Berkeley hills, rising steeply behind the 
theater. There is nothing to intrude on the 
music, no sound but murmurs now and again 
from the high tree tops, or the call of a bird as 
it wings its way above the theater. 

This first series of symphonies at the Uni- 
versity of California will consist of but six 
concerts. While the musicians devote but a 
share of their time to the service of the 
orchestra, and for the most part play nightly 
in San Francisco, yet there is the greatest 
artistic promise in the work of the organiza- 
tion. There are four rehearsals each week, 
that is, eight rehearsals for each of the con- 
certs. For the very reason that the musicians 
are not required to play in the Symphony 
Orchestra alone, it is possible for the univer- 
sity to command the services of the best pro- 
fessional musicians in a city of half a million 
population. These men are for the most part 
German or Italian by birth, well trained, long 
experienced, and highly skilled, possessing 
unusual versatility, responsiveness and tem- 
perament. All the more because membership 
in the Symphony Orchestra is not their one 
occupation, they come to its work with the 
enthusiasm and delight inhering in the fact 
that this is a longed-for opportunity to express 
in the highest degree their hopes, their ambi- 
tions, and their artistic ideals. Vv. 0. H. 





Christ and Death 


(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 15-21. Christ’s Life. Lessous 
from His Resurrection Miracles. John 11: 
1-46; Luke 7: 11-17; 8: 41, 42, 49-56. 

A profitable Bible study. These three in- 
cidents might well be read and compared at 
the meeting. With open Bibles let such in- 
quiries as these be put: What are the salient 
points of likeness and unlikeness in the three 
miracles; which one seems to be casual, which 
premediated and which a yielding to the so- 
licitations of another? Was there any differ 
ence in the methods employed or in the effect 
upon the by. standers; which, all things con- 
sidered, was the greatest miracle? Farther 
interest might be imparted to the meeting by 
reading extrac s frum Browning’s Death in 
the Desert and Mr. Knight’s Love-Watch. 





Why these and not others? There may 
have been other miracles of this character 
but the meager number of miracles recorded 
in our Guspels show that Christ was more con- 
cerned with life than with death. His main 
errand was with living menand women. If he 
had gone through Palestine raising the dead 
in large numbers daily, the spiritual purpose 
of his ministry would have been defeated. 
If, on the other hand, we had had no account 
of victorious contests with the last great enemy 


of mankind, he would not have been human- 
ity’s complete Redeemer. Enough cases are 
on record to prove that, as Helen Hunt puts 
it, “‘Christ is Lord of the Lord of death,” 
that no experience can befall any one over 
which Christ does not wield a supreme mastery. 





A revelation of compassion. The Master’s 
pity for the sorrowing and lonely seems to be 
the main motive back of the miracles. In the 
one case it was a despairing, pleading father, 
in another a bereaved mother, and in the third 
a pair of sorrowing sisters. He could lighten 
their darkness and turn their pain into joy, 
and because he loved and pitied the widow of 
Nain and Jairus and Mary and Martha, he 
wrought these mighty works in their behalf. 
If ‘‘to die is gain,” then it was no great kind- 
ness to Lez rus to call him back to this life of 
change and chance, and to oblige him twice to 
undergo the experience of death, which most 
men so much dread. Evidently it was the 
living who still needed their beloved dead that 
Jesus had particularly in mind. 





A revelation of the glory of human relation- 
ships. Note that in all these cases Jesus left 
the person raised in the custody of his kindred 
and in every instance commanded them to do 
something definite, some homely, necessary 
act that would add to the comfort of the one 
jastraised. ‘* And hegave him to his mother.”’ 
What a text fora sermon on the mother’s re- 
newed guardianship! Does it not show that 


Christ honored the ties of the flesh? He 
would impress upon the members of a home 
the trath that they are essential to one an- 
other, that each ought to be serviceable to all 
the rest. One can easily imagine how the 
Bethany sisters, for example, cherished their 
brother with a new tenderness after his resur- 
rection. Perhaps some of us have had our 
dear ones restored from the brink of the grave 
in answer to our prayers. Have we thanked 
God for their restoration and have we dedi 
cated ourselves to a new and more helpfal 
guardianship of their lives? 





Prototypes of his own resurrection. There 
are interesting resemblances between these 
miracles and that of Christ’s rising from 
death. Death claimed him as it did and does 
every man, but death in his case had to 
reckon with a mightier power, even that of 
God who raised him up. And was not God 
actuated by the same sentiment of pity which 
led Je:us to restore these persons to those 
who loved them? God knew how essential 
Jesus was to his disciples into whose lives he 
had brought hepe and peace and streng'h. He 
knew, too, how much the world in all the cen- 
turies to come would need a risen Lord to 
round out its thought of Christ ard to focus 
and verify all the vain gropings of men for 
immortality. Thatis why this Easter Sunday 
we give praise to God for permitting Jesus to 
realize his own words, ‘‘I will not leave you 
desolate; I come unto you.”’ 
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The New Roman Catholic 
Archbishop 
THE IMPRESSION OF AN OBSERVER 


The recent advancement of Bishop O’Con- 
nell of Portland, Me., to be coadjator arch- 
bishop of the Roman Church in New England, 
arouses interest in the man and in the ecclesi- 
astic. 

In appearance he does not suggest the spir- 





ARCHBISHOP O’CONNELL 


itualtype. Instead, he is large-framed, robust, 
and somewhat imposing in presence, with 
massive face and features. In manner, he is 
in every sense the man of the world, speaking 
several languages, of cosmopolitan culture, 
equally well known abroad and at home, pos- 
sessing a large circle of acquaintances within 
and without the Churchof Rome. An Ameri- 
can woman, and a Protestant, recently retura- 
ing from abroad, spoke of having met him on 
her journeyings and of how pleasantly his 
affable manners and perfect courtesy had im- 
pressed her. It is the judgment of all who 
have met him. 

By temperament the new archbishop is an 
aristocrat, and he has lived as one. As such, 
he has hardly come as close to the heart of 
the people as his predecessor, Bishop Healy. 
In the sense of possessing the personal affec- 
tion of his people, it could hardly be said of him 
that he is popular. He has had publicity, but 
hardly in this deeper sense, popularity. He 
has been admired, but he has not been loved. 

His administration has followed the genius 
of the man. In spiteof his frequent absences, 
the affairs of his diocese have been adminis- 
tered with z2al and with efficiency, owing in 
part to the energy of Vicar General Hurley. 

It is in executive rather than spiritual ways 
that he has made himself felt. 1a this respect 
he is the opposite of his predecessor, whose 
spiritual ministrations and character made 
themselves felt. Bishop O’Connell has hard y 
been distinguished by his personal spiritaal 
ministries to the needy of his diocese. It is 
rather as a diplomat, a politician, an adminis- 
tor, that he excels. 

It is this element in the Church of Rome 
that he represents. The characteristics that 
have been mentioned will doubtless reappear 
in his administration of the archdiocese of New 
England. The Roman Church will feel the 
energy of a man of affairs who will strengthen 
her outer bulwarks if he does not re enforce 
her inner life. Cc. P. 





Hazing has been made a criminal offense in 
Ohio, principals and officials of educational 
institutions, as well as students, being indict- 
able if they permit it. The Kenyon College 
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affair of last summer and a recent death of a 
high school boy from hazing prompting this 
drastic action. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


(The readings for this and the preceding 
week and for Easter Sunday, April 15, are 
wrongly arranged in the Handbook.) 


April 8, Sunday. The Coming of the King.— 

Matt. 21: 1-17. 

The challenge was deliberate. No one knew 
better than Jesus the prophecy of the coming 
king [Zech. 9: 11]. What impresses Matthew 
is the meek spirit of the king, the prophet 
emphasizes justice, salvation and victory. 
This temple traffic paid tribute to the de- 
posed high priest, Annas. Jesus in that hour 
might either have become the head of a pop- 
ular revolution or a prisoner in a Roman dun- 
geon. The Roman garrison made large allow- 
ance for Passover enthusiasm, but tumult was 
swiftly and inexorably stamped out. 

Lord of all lowe and power, who comest 
with the offer of Thyself tor our salvation, 
gladly we acknowledge Thy right of dominion 
over us. Lead us as Thou wilt from bondage 
to the evil of the world into Thy perfect free- 
dom. 


April 9. 
33-46. 
This is a parable of direct personal applica- 

tion and the Pharisees so understood it. It 

showed them how entirely he had read their 
thoughts. The lesson they drew was not that 
they must repent and abandon their purpose, 
but that they must go about it carefully. 

Their delays grew out of knowledge that their 

victim was warned. To this parable, perhaps, 

Judas owed his fee. 


A Parable of Judgment.—Matt. 25: 


April10. The Passover.—Matt. 26: 17-35, 
The house owner was not a stranger. The 


Dedication at Ashland, Neb. 


This church is receiving congratulations from all 
over the state on its new and beautiful house of 
worship, built during the pastorate of Rev. J. W. 
Carson. 

It was designed by Architect J. H. Craddock of 
Lincoln, and built by E. A. Stephens of the same 
city. The main building consists of auditorium, 
pastor’s study, choirroom, Sunday school and class- 
rooms. In the basement are ladies’ parlor, large 
dining-room and kitchen. The windows are equal 
to anything in the state. The basement is fitted up 
with modern plumbing and the building is lighted 
throughout with electricity. It is a worthy illustra- 
tion of the liberality of the members and friends of 
the church, and a public improvement of which the 
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message implies not only acquaintance but 
sympathy. Some believe that this was the 
house of Mark. Every free room in the city 
at Passover time would be let to guests. The 
woe on the betrayer was only possible if his 
will were really free—the phrase, “‘it were 
better for him,” etc., is proverbial; its literal 
meaning must not be pressed. 


Aprili1. Gethsemane.—Ma't. 26: 36-46. 

Next to the final conflict in the soul of Jesus, 
his longing for the sympathy of friends is the 
deepest thought of Gethsemane. The whole 
life of Jesus is a testimony to the divine long- 
ing for man’s confidence and companionship. 
God walking with the man and woman in the 
grove at evening when the day’s work was 
done in Eden, is like a prophecy of the desire 
of Jesus. Even the silent companionsh'p of 
the three brought comfort in that hour. 


April 12. The Trial.—Matt. 27: 11-32. 

The church besought the world to kill its 
lord—what a parodox is here! Pilate’s tol- 
erance is of the wrong sort; it grows out of 
his indifference. Note how invariably in 
these swift changes of scene and company 
Jesus becomes the central figure. 


April 13. The Crucifizion.—Matt. 27: 33-53. 
Come to this story as directly as possible, 
putting aside explanations and theories to 
say: “Christ gave himself to death for the 
sins of the world and for mine.” Then see 
how his will never bands, his courage never 
falters, his love continues ministry even in 
his agony. The test of «ur ambitions and 
desires is to bring them to the cross. And 
there we all stand on an equal footing. 


April 14. The Burial.—Matt. 27: 54-66. 

The rich man’s hospitality provided a 
tomb—had he ever invited the living Jesus 
to his home we wonder. All is lone in obe- 
dience to Jewish law and custom. All is 
fulfilled to the last letter. What the Phari- 
sees had talked about and struggled for, 
Jesus did simply and perfectly. From the 
hour of his burial Christ and his Church be- 
longed to the whole world. 


town is justly proud. The material used is rock- 
faced brick and stone. 

The edifice cost $13,000 and is considered an 
unusual investment for the money. An interest- 
ing fact is that, though the church is neither large 
nor wealthy, the money is all given by its own 
people. It is free of debt, for even the $2,500 
loaned by the’ Building Society has been pledged. 
It was dedicated recently with services covering 
a week. Speakers included Dr. T. O. Douglass, 
Rev. C. H. Rogers and Gov. J. H. Mickey. The 
new McShayne bell weighs 1,200 pounds. 

Several years ago Mr. Carson adopted a motto 
which contains much of his creed and ideal It 
reads, ‘‘ Make the Church a Helpful Place.” 
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Canal 


has afarm and dairy 

Filod he's known the country round 
Rie sells the best of butter 
Wrapped in s~just a pound. 
Gierncnyalew 

wie spread it on our bread, 
@e think his cows must surely 
OnSpring be fed. 
Find then his eggs~Now many? 
Why, L really cannot tell 

mMany,many dozen 
QLerery week he has to sell 
Sometimes Tcan't help thinking 
hat a lot af hens there'd be 
Tf all the eggs hatched chickens 
Ghat he brings to you and me! 
Loma 


e 





The Academy Spelling-Bee 


A visit to Grandfather was alwayz 
hailed with delight by Chester, Lucy, 
Josephine and Henry, long anticipated 
and uproariously enjoyed when the time 
came. It was a lively group that gath- 
ered one evening about the ancient fire- 
place, where two great logs sputtered 
and blazed, hurling fiery sparks up the 
huge black chimney.throat. Grandfather, 
sunk deep in his old fashioned, cushioned 
chair, gazed meditatively into the com. 
forting fire. Grandmother sat not far 
removed, smiling benignly on her chat 
tering grandchildren, plying her useful 
needles with a dexterity learned years 
before. 

It was an ideal winter’s night, and a 
winter’s night at Grandfather’s always 
meant a story, so the four awaited, 
rather impatiently, Grandfather’s awak- 
ening from the reverie which always pre- 
ceded his tales. 

“‘So you want a story, do you?” asked 
Grandfather, finally straightening in his 
chair; ‘‘what a crowd you are for sto- 
ries! I declare, I do believe I’ve told 


you all I ever did over and over again.” 
Once more he gazed reflectively in the 
fire. 


By J. Sherman Potter 


Suddenly his face lit up with a smile 
and, turning first to Grandmother and 
then to his grandchildren, he asked, 
“Did I ever tell you the story of the 
spelling-match back in the early fifties? ”’ 

‘*No, no,’”’ came the eager chorus. 

‘Really John, are you going to tell 
them that?’’ Grandmother stopped her 
knitting and looked at her smiling hus- 
band. Grandfather chuckled. 

“It was just fifty-four years ago this 
month. I was then a lad of seventeen 
and goin’ my last year to the old ’cademy 
here at Marston. One morning upon 
reaching school I found every one quite 
excited over a report circulated around 
that sometime durin’ the month a spellin’- 
bee would be held between the pupils of 
our ’cademy and those of the high school 
in Conrad.’’ 

‘“‘Why,” interrupted Chester, ‘‘Con- 
rad’s where I go. Our teams always 
win.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, sir, you shouldn’t inter- 
rupt,’’ added Grandfather in mock stern- 
ness. Chester muttered an apology and 
the story was resumed. 

‘‘Well, this report was confirmed by 
Dr. Spaulding, our head master, about 


two weeks before the event came off, and 
he made quite a speech about it, saying, 
that as this was the first match that ever 
took place in Marston, each and all 
should do their best to make it a 
complete success. Of course, he said, 
*twouldn’t be possible to allow all to 
enter, and so on the day before the con- 
test the members of the whole school 
should be divided into two sides and 
given a preliminary test. The ten best 
should then be chosen to represent the 
’cademy. As it happened I was the first 
to be picked out and the choice naturally 
made me feel pretty proud. 

‘* Well, on the afternoon of the twenty- 
first of January ’52, that old ’cademy 
hall was crammed to the doors. The 
stage we were to figure on was carpeted 
with several large rag rugs and the 
front decorated with a large American 
flag and the colors of the two schools 
which were chosen especially for this 
occasion. 

‘‘The ages of those on both sides were 
about the same, varyin’ from fourteen to 
nineteen years with the one exception of 
a little girl on Conrad’s side, who, as I 
learned later, was only twelve. 








wie 
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“‘Then, too, there were quite a number 
of distinguised visitors present. Old 
Gov’nor Hutchinson, Brig. Gen. Isaiah 
Nott, George M. Speedwell, then promi- 
nent in the legislator, and the head mas. 
ters of the Marston and Conrad schools, 
Dr. James K. Spaulding and Roland T. 
Greene. All these gentlemen gave short 
addresses. Gov’nor Hutchinson was se- 
lected to give out the words. A perfect 
hush settled over that hall when the 
Gov’nor ended his speech by sayin’: 

*““*The contest will now begin. Both 
sides arise.’ 

‘‘How my knees did shake! I thought 
I’d go to pieces. But as I swept the 
group of bigh school pupils opposite me I 
saw plainly I wan’t the only one agitated. 
But there was one in the Conrad line that 
was as steady as a post, and that was the 
little girl. I wondered that she was 
placed among our opponents, bein’ so 
young, but I found out she was perfectly 
able to be there, for never, before nor 
since, have I set my eyes on such a 
speller! 

‘“*I remember distinctly the word that 
caused the first trouble. It was ‘neces- 
sary,’ and three persons were seated, two 
in the Conrad line and one in ours, before 
it was spelt correctly. Fully ten min- 
utes went by before another pupil sat 


down and then it was one in our line. So- 


the contest went on growin’ more and 
more exciting as the ranks thinned. Such 
words as ‘rheumatism,’ ‘neuralgia,’ ‘ pha- 
lanx,’ ‘kaleidoscope’ and ‘daguerreotype’ 


never failed to bring one, two and even 
three out of the line to their seats. 

**In half an hour only four were left 
standing on Conrad’s side, while six were 
on ours. The twelve-year-old, however, 
was not among those who were seated. 
Every word that had come to her, she 
had mastered, and she spelt clearly and 
without hesitation. I wan’t the only one 
surprised ; I could see astonishment and 
admiration mingled on every face there 
and the applause the audience gave her 
was double that received by any one else. 

“Our superiority in numbers made me 
feel sure that Conrad was going to be 
whipped good. 

““* Apropos’ left three on Conrad’s side 
and one less for us, and when ‘dizresis’ 
was spelled correctly, one girl faced alone 
the four best spellers that Marston could 
produce; and only twelve years old! 

“‘The next word was ‘pique,’ and then 
the maiden faced three. ‘Phthisis’ dumb- 
founded another Marston hopeful, and 
‘diaphragm’ conquered the next. A 
twelve year old girl had spelled down 
eighteen pupils older than herself, and 
as I stood facing her alone before that 
hall full of people, with not a sound is- 
suin’ from them, I suddenly realized then 
that Conrad High and not Marston was 
going to win that spelling-bee. In fact 
I wished the little girl to win as I felt 
she would. 

‘For the first time since the match be- 
gan Gov’nor Hutchinson had to hunt for 
words. After spelling steadily for ten 
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minutes, he closed the speller and faced 
the audience. 

** * Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ with 
the exception of one word, the pages of 
this text-book have been thoroughly gone 
over. I will now give out that word, and 
if it is spelt correctly by the one whose 
turn it is to spell, this contest, which has 
been so full of interest and so creditably 
carried out, will have to be considered a 
draw. The word is syzygy.’ 

“‘It was my turn and I faltered. I had 
never heard nor seen the word before and 
now I knew the time to strike my colors 
had come. The silence could almost be 
felt, and I felt every eye upon me, [ 
glanced toward my Conrad rival and saw 
that she was eagerly watching me. Then 
I made a brave attempt— 

“*S-y-s— 

*** Next!’ 

‘*Glued to the spot, I watched that girl. 

‘*And did she spell it?’’ asked Lucy, 
her eyes wide with excitement. 

‘‘Well, you’d have thought so if you’d 
heard that audience howl.” 

** Hooray!” shouted Chester, ‘‘I knew 
Conrad would beat.”’ 

‘*And did you ever see that girl again, 
Grandpa? ”’ asked little Josephine. 

“* Well” concluded Grandfather, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I did see her once or 
twice after that, and if Conrad won in 
the beginning, you ask your grandmother 
who finally triumphed in the end.” 

Grandmother remained silent. Then— 
what a kissing she did get! 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Calvary 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and 
slow, 

Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice 
wretchedly— 

And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the 
loss 

That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be 
strong! 

Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 

—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 





RT and literature may appeal to the 

canons of connoisseurs, but as to 
questions of taste involved in personal 
conduct and speech the 
individual Christian 
should aspire to an expert judgment of 
his own. In him, errors are peculiarly 
offensive. And yet the foolish talking 
and jesting which were ‘‘ not convenient ’”’ 
in the, apostle’s day, have lingered on 
into our own, and in no respect more 
noticeably than in connection with mar- 
riage and betrothal. The unconsidered 
lightness and flippancy of young people 
is often jarring enough. But to young 
people themselves the raillery of their 
elders sometimes causes extreme mortifi- 
cation and annoyance, and quite possibly 
breaks up the growing intimacy at which 


Not in Good Taste 


its stupid congratulations were aimed. 
And yet many excellent persons keep up 
the habit as laboriously as if it were one 
of the duties age owed to youth. In the 
same line, but worse, are the amiable 
jokes passed about in groups of married 


pairs, about the penchant of one for an- 
other’s wife or husband. All this levity 
is so common that few of us can claim to 
be wholly guiltless of it. But we must 
all admit, on reflection, its essential 
vulgarity. 





Earning an Education 


By Agnes E. Ryan 


I. Hitching My Wagon 


It is ever wonderful to me how life and 
its mysteries hang upon the smalles¢ 
things. When I was so little that the 
curls of my brown hair were not yet long 
enough to catch the buttons on the back 
of my dress, some friendly girls coaxed 
my mother into letting me visit the dis- 
trict school with them. It was the first 
great day in my life, for it witnessed the 
budding of my first ambition. Before I 
came away from that schoolhouse, I 
knew that I should have an education 
and my mind was made up to become a 
school-teacher. There was nothing finer 
in the world, I thought—absolutely noth- 
ing finer than to sit upon a platform and 
teach children how to read, write, figure, 
and do the rest of the wonder work that 
falls to the lot of the teacher. 

On second thought (that night after 
our house was quiet) something inside of 
me made me marvel that I had the audac- 
ity to choose such a fine calling for my- 
self, It seemed ingenious, too, and I was 
so happy and proud of myself that I de- 


cided to keep itasecret. As I lay there 
thinking, I even wondered seriously a 
minute or two if it could have been “‘ the 
Badman” who put me up toit. Remem- 
bering, however, that he usually put little 
girls up to naughty things only, I went to 
sleep dreaming about the teaching. 

I must have hinted to my mother how 
much I thought of school-teachers, for she 
told me that Mrs. Perry, who sometimes 
visited us, wasateacher. I watched Mrs. 
Perry closely after that, and was well 
repaid, for one day when she stopped at 
our house on her way from school, she 
had a good sized book in her hand of 
which I took particular note. It was a 
reddish book with crinkly lines of yellow 
and green running the long way of the 
cover. I was too bashful to ask her how 
the book was connected with teaching, 
but my father found out that it was used 
to keep the names of the children in. 
That was important; now I knew that 
the first thing for me to do as a teacher 
was to get one of those handsome books. 
I did not know how I should get it, but I 
put the matter from me for a time, con- 
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fident that somehow or other it would be 
found. 

My father was a blacksmith and I had 
often seen him pick up stray bolts and 
burrs and pieces of iron. One day I found 
a bolt. Taking it to him, I asked if it 
was of any use. “I can use plenty of 
them,’’ said he and gave me a penny for 
it. I knew from that minute how I should 
get the money with which to buy the 
book for my school children’s names. 

A time came, however, when my enter- 
prise was checked, for I found more old 
iron than father could pay for. By this 
time, too, he was pretty well supplied, 
while I had forty-four pennies in a little 
box of which I took very good care. 

Indeed, before I had time to realize 
that an end had come to my money. earn- 
ing, I found myself bankrupt. It hap- 
pened in this way: The hog-cholera was 
going the rounds in our section and two 
of my father’s hogs had just died. A 
man was in the neighborhood with a 
wagon collecting the cholera hogs for 
soap grease. When he came to pay for 
ours, neither he nor father could make 
the change and I brought out my box 
and gave them every cent. 

I felt pretty bad at the loss then, but 
by the time I earned my next money, I 
knew there were other things I needed 
before the registry book. 

When we came down, in a movers’ 
wagon, from Iowa to Missouri, I had one 
whcle dress of brown jeans, brown so it 
would not show the dirt, and jeans so it 
would not wear out, for there was no 
telling when I could get another. That 
dress used to be washed once in a while, 
but how my mother managed it I do not 
know, for I never etayed in bed in the 
daytime. 

The next dress that I remember I 
earned by staying nights with an old 
lady and driving her cows to pasture. It 
was a pretty dress, all little lavender 
checks, but it would not last long, do as 
well as I could with it. It was calico, 
too, and it faded. That was the fall in 
which I was ten years old, and I had to 
have the dress to start to school in, for it 
was thought time for me to begin. 

It was early summer of the next year, 
but already I was planning how I should 
go back to schoo]. There were four rea- 
sons why I counted it a great privilege: 
(1) It was the one thing in the world 
which I had in common with other chil- 
dren; (2) It took me away from house 
and farm work and always minding the 
baby; (3) It smacked of some refinement, 
I thought; (4) I could learn all the teacher 
knew and see how she taught it, and of 
course was on the high road to teaching. 

Yes, I was thinking and planning about 
going back to school, but I had no dress 
towear. The last one had been worn and 
washed away. I did not need to concern 
myself about underwear, for mother made 
it all out of unbleached flour sacks with 
big blue letters on them, and I figured on 
going barefooted till late fall. But I had 
to have a dress and—and some school 
books—a geography ($1.14) and an arith- 
metic (58 cents). I was sure that father 


could not help me out. 

There was a nice old lady in our little 
town, the mother of the most prosperous 
and enterprising man in our midst. Her 
well-to-do son with his five motherless 
children lived with her and her husband 
in a big house, and ought to need help. 
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In my poor old patched and faded dress 
and bare feet, I went to her, let her see 
the situation, and offered to do any kind 
of work under the sun for her at the 
smallest possible wage. She took me to 
do housework. 

I worked there till nearly school time 
in the deepest humiliation. The first 
work she assigned me that morning was 
making the beds. The next morning, 
when she joined me and directed me how 
to help her, I discovered that I had not 
known how to make a bed. She was very 
patient and explicit, but I think she won- 
dered a bit. Asa matter of fact, at home 
we did not have blankets and spreads 
and ruffled pillow-shams for our beds, 
and I did not know exactly how to use 
them. . 

It was one of my duties to go down 
cellar and cut the butter for each meal 
out of a firkin. One day when she 
showed me how to cut the butter out 
neatly, leaving no crumbs, it hurt, for I 
was as sensitive then as now, and had 
not been taught any special neatness and 
niceties. On my own account then, I 
began to see deficiencies in everything I 
did, and they all hurt me painfully, 
though I remedied them with a will and 
have always been grateful to Mrs. Allee 
for the lessons she taught me. 

When, near school time, I left my first 
situation I received as my summer’s 
earnings the price of a new geography, a 
new arithmetic, a calico dress and an 
apron. I was satisfied, yet at the same 
time chagrined. I was well equipped for 
school and had received some valuable 
lessons in good housekeeping, and alto- 
gether I had the best of the bargain; but 
I suspected that Mrs. Allee had got rid 
of me with some relief. I must indeed 
have tried her orderly, good-housekeep- 
ing soul many atime; for besides being a 
poorly trained worker, in spite of myself, 
I was a dreamer, and I know my work 
often suffered while I pictured splendid 
new books and saw in vision a thousand 
ecstatic things between the coming 
school year and the enchanting first 
morning when I should call for the names 
of my scholars and write them in the 
beautiful new registry book. 

There came another time that year 
when I had to have something or leave 
school. It was shoes. I think I did not 
ask Mrs. Allee for work, but she offered 
me some—piecing quilts—and paid me in 
advance! That was the kindest thing in 
the world for any woman to do, just as 
the snow began to fly, fora little, bare- 
foot girl. 

Piecing quilts was tedious work for 
me, for I had never done any sewing, 
and of course the blocks had to be put 
together neatly. I made such work of it 
that my mother took the whole off my 
hands and pieced enough blocks to pay 
for the shoes, though we never told Mrs. 
Allee who did the work, and I always felt 
a bit guilty about it. After the shoes 
were paid for, however, she decided that 
she could not use so many quilts, but 
offered to let me make quilts “‘ on shares.’’ 
It was a good bargain for us, for we 
needed bedclothes at home desperately. 

There are many people in the world to 
whom I owe profound gratitude, but Mrs. 
Allee and the girls who took me to visit 
the school that first great day stand side 
by side with the best of them. 

{To be continued.) 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


Being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 


Except a man’s faith begin here—with 
the cross of the Lord, with the broken 
body and shed blood, as God’s own sacri- 
fice for sin—it is impossible to under- 
stand how he can have penitence enough, 
or freedom enough, or love enough to 
enjoy and fulfill the life to which this 
death was the redemption. But if he has 
remembered Christ here, there is in truth, 
by the reality of the incarnati m, no part 
of common life which may not equally 
be a remembrance and memorial of his 
glory.—George Adam Smith. 





I lift mine eyes and see 
Thee, tender Lord, in pain upon the Tree, 
Athirst for my sake and athirst for me. 


** Yea, look upon Me there 

Compassed with thorns and bleeding every- 
where, 

For thy sake bearing all and glad to bear.’’ 


1 lift my heart to pray: 
Thou Who didst love me all that darkened day, 
Wilt Thou not love me to the end alway? 


** Yea, thee My wandering sheep, 

Yea, thee My scarlet sinner slow to weep, 

Come to Me, I will love thee and will keep.’’ 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Calvary is an inward compulsion, and 
the love of Christ, and all it stands for, 
the only constraint of Christianity.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Even this day is a festal day, upon 
which we commemorate not so much the 
death of Jesus as the wo1k of our redemp- 
tion. Or is it only in irony that we call 
it Good Friday ; and does there still cleave 
to it in our minds the notion of ill luck, 
as though today a work had been unpro- 
pitiously commenced rather than victori- 
ously accomplished?— Walter Lowrie. 





There is a fountain of joy even at the 
base of Calvary.—J. H. Jowett. 





Our Lord cannot be our representative 
priest and sacrifice in an effective sense 
unless we go on to share his life. His 
sacrifice for us can only be consummated 
in us.—Charles Gore. 


Among all our changes, Lord, we 
thank Thee that the cross of Christ 
remains, our evidence of Thy redeem- 
ing love, our incentive and our glory. 
Under its shadow all our thoughts of 
pride are done away and through a 
common grief and reverence we are 
led on to a common hope and joy. 
Most loving heavenly Father, who 
hast not denied Thy Son for our re- 
demption, carry Thy thought in us 
on to its destined end. Leave us not to 
the folly of our own hearts and the 
power of lower things, but transform 
us into the image of Christ in all obe- 
dience and joy of service, in purity, 
love and strength. As Jesus 
and followed, though the path led 
Him to agony and death, so may we 
take up our cross daily and follow 
where He wills to lead. And in our 
following give us to know Thee as 
Thou art, in intimate and joyful 
communion. In the name of Christ. 
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The Lord of Life’ 


By Rev. A. EB. Dunning 


The last lesson established the claim of Jesus to be Lord of the Sabbath. This lesson 
proves his claim to be Lord of humanity. John quotes him as saying that like God his 
Father ‘“‘ the Son also giveth life to whom he will.” 

Matthew and Luke give different versions of the healing of the centurion’s servant. 
In Matthew, 8: 5-8, the centurion goes to meet Jesus and begs him to heal his servant, 
and Jesus promptly responds that he will come te the house and do so. In Luke, vs. 2-6, 
the centurion does not see Jesus, because he doesn’t think himself worthy to see him; does 
not ask him to come into his house, because a Jew might think himself ceremonially de- 
filed by so doing; but sends to him Jews prominent in the Church who ask him to do the 
deed of mercy because the centurion had been generous to the Church and had built a 
synagogue. Matthew puts into the mouth of Jesus in connection with this incident a say- 
ing which Luke ascribes to him on a different occasion during his last journey to Jeru- 
salem [Luke 13: 28-30]. These and other variations in the narrative remind us that we 
are not warranted in drawing lessons from minor matters in the story, which evidently 
took different forms as it passed from mouth to mouth in oral tradition for mavy years 


before it was preserved in writing. 


The account of the raising of the widow’s son at Nain is told by Luke alone and is 
connected with the other miracle to show the disposition of Jesus toward both Gentiles 
and Jews and that his power was as great as his will to bless them. We are to use these 


narratives with the same purpose as the writers of these gospels. 


They show these char- 


acteristics of Jesus Christ and the impression he made on those who saw him: 


1. His sympathy with suffering men 
and women. The centurion and the 
widow were strangers to him. Their 
only claim on him was the claim of a 
common humanity. He felt toward them 
as he feels toward every one in need of 
help, and in this he reveals his Father. 
‘“‘The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what. he seeth the Father doing.” We 
do not know that he was moved by the 
kindness of the centurion toward the 
Jews. Matthew does not mention that. 
But he saw the beseeching, trusting Ro- 
man captain, anxious for his dying serv- 
ant; and the weeping widow with her 
dead boy.. His heart went out te them in 
sympathy. There we see Gotl, as we 
come to him in prayer. ‘‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

2. His appreciation of confidence in him- 
self. The centurion received commands 
from his superiors and obeyed them; 
issued commands to those under him in 
authority and they were obeyed. He 
assured Jesus that he trusted him in 
the same way that others trusted himself 
[vs. 7, 8]. He was sure that Jesus was 
doing the will of God and that he had 
power over diseases. This unquestioning 
trust surprised and pleased Jesus [v. 9]. 
He declared that no Jew had shown such 
confidence in him as this Roman showed. 
He assured him that his trust should be 
rewarded by receiving what he asked for, 
and it was so rewarded [Matt. 8: 13]. 
Thus God regards those who come to him 
with anxious, aching hearts, making 
request for what they long for. Those 
who know him by inward experience can 
say with Draxy Miller: 

I cannot think but God must know 
About the thing I long for so; 

I know he is so good, so kind, 

I cannot think but he will find 

Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 

8. His power over men’s bodies and 
minds. Luke adds to the story of the 
healing of the captain’s servant the tale 
of the raising of the widow’s son to life 
to show that the power of the Son of 
Man over men is without limit. John 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the testi- 
mony which Luke gives about him in 
these two wonderful deeds—‘‘for as the 
Father raiseth the dead and giveth them 
life, even so the Son also giveth life to 
“e Intern ational Sunday School Lesson for April 15. 


Jesus’ Power over Disease and Death. Text, Luke 
7: 1-17. 


whom he will.”” Do these sayings war- 
rant those in trouble now to appeal to 
God for help? Some learned men say 
that no interference with nature’s laws 
is possible and that prayer as petition 
is illogical. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the 
greatest living English scientists says of 
such persons: ‘‘So far as ordinary science 
has anything to say to the contrary, a 
more childlike attitude might turn out 
to be more in accordance with the total 
scheme. ... Who are we, to dogmatize 
too positively concerning law? . . . Even 
in medicine, for instance, it is not really 
absurd to suggest that drugs and no 
prayer may be as foolish as prayer and 
no drugs.” 

Perhaps after all, calling a deed a mir- 
acle may be only another way of confess- 
ing that we cannot explain it, even when 
we think we are explaining it. The old 


Indian Chief, Geronimo, long a Federal. 


prisoner, was once asked, after he had 
seen some of our great cities, if the pro- 
ductions of civilized life did not seem 
wonderful to him. The old man replied: 
‘* Most of them do not, for I see how they 
could come about. But some things,’ 
he added, ‘“‘are more than human. I saw 
in New Orleans a building where wood 
was thrown into a furnace, and out of 
the other end came blocks of ice. I 
know that man did not do that; only the 
Great Spirit can make ice from fire.’ 
We know more than the old Indian, but 
not enough to declare what deeds are 
beyond the power of God, or of Jesus 
Christ manifesting to men the disposition 
of his Father toward them. 

It is certain that the Son of God would 
have us know that when those in suffer- 
ing and sorrow draw near to him he 
responds to them in tender sympathy as 
he did to the anxious centurion of Caper- 
naum and the bereaved widow of Nain; 
that he is moved by simple confidence in 
him of those who appeal to God for re- 
lief; and that he has the will and the 
power to grant every prayer with such 
answer as the petitioner would most 
desire if he knew what would be all the 
consequences of having his desire ful- 
filled. 





I ask you to drink to the sisterhood of Amer- 
ican republics. May every one of them grow 
in prosperity and strength. May the inde- 
pendenee, the freedom and the rights of the 
least and weakest be ever respected equally 
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with the rights of the strongest, and may we 
all do our share toward the building up of @ 
sound and enlightened public opinion of the 
Americas which shall everywhere, upon both 
continents, mightily promote the reign of 
peace, of order and of justice in every Ameri- 
can republic.— Secretary of State Root at ban- 
quet given by Minister from Brazil. 





A Lowell Installation 


First Church, Lowell, is glad that the tortuous’ 
course of candidating is safely passed, and that 
the chosen pastor, Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott, has 
been cordially approved by a large council. 

He was a London boy and his speech bewrayeth 
him by some delicious remnants of London dialect ; 





REV. BENJAMIN A. WILLMOTT 


but his adoption of America is happy and genuine, 
and he is free from the conceits that characterize 
some of our imported cousins. His four years’ ex 


perience at Lee, N. H., and six more in Townsend, 


Mass., have given bim sturdy growth in the fiber 
of simple service to human souls. His manner is 
dignified and graceful and his conversation is prone 
to center in the affairs of the one to whom he talk s 
rather than upon his own achievements. 

At the installing council his theological state- 
ment was decently orthodox and full of common 
sense, revealing a practical rather than speculative 
bent. One would guess by a certain tenderness in 
his tone, as well as a liquid eye, that his rich foun 
tain of sympathy could easily be drawn upon. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Smith Baker in his 
old pulpit, the throne of his prime’s power, and 
many friends of former days witnessed the auspi 
cious opening of this new pastorate. Parts were 
taken by Drs. Greene, Martin and A. F. Beard, andé 
Rey. A. F. Dunnels charged the pastor. &. V. B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Professor Orr on the Old Testament 


Among recent books upon any phase of 
the Bible few will attract more attention 
than Professor Orr’s Problem of the Old 
Testament, a volume which has been ad- 
judged by a committee consisting of Pro- 
fessor Ladd of Yale, Professor Ormond 
of Princeton and Professor Wright of 
Oberlin worthy of the six thousand dol- 
lar Bross prize given by the Lake Forest 
University, Illinois, for Christian apolo- 
getic literature. The Problem of the 
Old Testament which this book dis- 
cusses, is whether these Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the modern critical view, 
along with their high religious and eth- 
ical teachings and especially their pro- 
phetic note of redemptive purpose ful- 
filled in Christ, contain myths and legends 
and mistaken notions of the origin of 
Israel’s laws and institutions and of the 
course of Israel’s history, or whether they 
are to be received, as the author holds, at 
their face value. 

In the endeavored solution of this prob- 
lem abundant learning and a complete 
acquaintance with the subject are shown, 
and also a beautiful irenic spirit toward 
the scholars whose views the author op- 
poses, but whose high-minded purpose 
and real contributions to the better un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament are 
fully recognized. This work, indeed, was 
not unworthy of the prize which it re- 
ceived and is certainly the most compre- 
hensive and ablest defense of the tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament that 
has yet appeared. 

Professor Orr finds in his problem a 
religious question and a literary one, 
and he treats of the former first. He 
rightly apprehends that the modern view 
of the Old Testament implies that the 
divine revelation to Israel in kind was 
identical with divine revelation else- 
where—that the supernatural and natural 
revelations are one—and this implication 
is really his fundamental objection to the 
modern critical view which he regards as 
logically subversive of Christianity. His 
method of approach thus to his problem 
is wrong. The literary question should 
have the precedence. If the modern crit- 
ical view of the Old Testament is in- 
correct, sufficient evidence wil! appear for 
this in the phenomena of the Scriptures 
apart from any theory of divine revela- 
tion. After the investigator had shown 
that the narratives of the Old Testament 
bore no clear marks of legend, no clear 
marks of mistaken notions of early laws 
and institutions, then the inference would 
rightly follow that the Old Testament 
revelation, or its vehicle, differed abso- 
lutely in kind from all other revelations. 
But Professor Orr clearly feels that this 
cannot be done, since speaking reprehen- 
sibly of the conclusions of Colenso he 
says, ‘‘ The distinction between a natural 
and a supernatural history was one to 
which he [Colenso] gave no weight.”’ 

In the discussion of the literary ques- 
tion the critics are met first upon their 
own ground and from the admitted age of 
the prophetic narratives, t.¢., the infer- 
ence is drawn that Israel began its career 
with a higher conception of God and of a 
promise than is usually allowed. With 


a trend in this direction we are in hearty 
accord, Then are marshaled, with great 
skill and fullnegs, well-known apparent 
difficulties involved in the literary analy- 
sis and the late dates assigned to the 
codes, and points alleged in behalf of 
the modern view are replied to in detail. 
This presentation is calculated to make a 
deep impression upon one unacquainted 
with what may be said on the other side. 
The solution of the problem of the Old 
Testament is analogous to the one of 
conviction upon circumstantial evidence. 
Conviction never follows from single cir- 
cumstances. Single circumstances con- 
sidered separately can always be ex- 
plained away or shown to have but a 
slight implication. Only a concurring 
chain of circumstances secures convic- 
tion. Likewise also is the modern view 
of the Old Testament established by a 
concurrence of Biblical phenomena, both 
literary and historical, all pointing in the 
same direction. 

This chain of evidence Professor Orr 
has failed to break, yet at the same time 
his book will serve as a useful check upon 
the extravagances of modern criticism, 
especially in literary analysis, due to its 
failure to appreciate its necessary igno- 
rance of events and the development of 
religious thought in Israel. 

EDWARD L. CURTIS. 

Yale Divinity School. 


(The Problem of the Old Testament, by James Orr, 
D.D. pp. 662. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Highways and Byways in Oxford and the 

Cotswolds, by Herbert A. Evans, with illustra- 

tions by Frederick L. Griggs. pp. 407. Mac- 

mnillan $2 00. 
An introductory chapter is devoted to Oxford, 
but the bulk of this study of local tradition 
and the romance of history is devoted to the 
countryside. The American reader will be 
struck with the wealth of associations con- 
nected with these villages, churches, ruins and 
dwelling houses. The author has a keen eye 
for material and an interest as well in the in- 
cidents and geeaprany of travel. 

) 

vey Pt haw © i as pig ue ee 
A Frenchman’s book ‘cacthinn mainly the 
social and governmental life of modern Egypt. 
The narrative runs lightly along with an 
abundance of gossip and not a little observa- 
tion and good sense. The tour extended from 
Alexandria to the Upper Nile on the borders 
of Central Africa. There are many admirable 
pictures and the book is entertaining through- 
out. Most significant in it is the recognition 
by a patriotic Frenchman of the great work of 
rehabilitation accomplished by the English 
control and of the French blunder at Fashoda. 

The Central Tvan-Shan Mountains, 1902- 

1903, by Dr. Gouniies. — pp. 294. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 
Published under the natanle of the Royal 
Geographical Society, this volume contains 
brief and rather technieal summaries of explo- 
rations carried on during 1902-03 in the wild 
and little: known region between the Russian 
and Chinese Empires. The strictly scientific 
results of the expedition will appear later, 
but this account, with its many illustrations, 
will be of interest to Alpinists and explorers 
generally. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Concerning Paul and Fiammetta, by L. Allen 
Harker. pp. 320. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin introduces this 
story of English life with a commendation of 
its refinement and good spirit. Thecharacters 
are the children and visitors of an English 
squire and in their experiences and relations 
to the other children of the neighborhood a 


pp. 360. 


world away from anything American children 
are likely to know. But they are spirited, 
good-mannered, fond of dogs and horses and 
interesting to know and their very aloofness 
of environment may make their lively high- 
mindedness helpfal to boys and girls in 
America. 


The Ranche on the Oxhide by He Active. 
pp. 297. Macmillan Co. $1.60. Se asi! 


Kansas had two formative periods, the time 
of the contest between slavery and freedom 
for its eastern counties, and the settlement of 
its central and western region after the War 
Between the States. This capital book for 
boy: describes the adventures of a New Eng- 
land family which took up land after the war, 
when the army under the leadership of Custer, 
was struggling to bring the Wild Indian tribes 
under control. It describes hunting adven- 
tures and campaigns against the Indians with 
excitement enough, but nothing melodramatic, 
and is based upon evident local knowledge 
and familiarity with the surroundings. 


City Government for Young People, by 
naga Bo —— Willard. pp. 170. Macmillan 


The author baenés itis more important that 
children in cities should study city govern- 
ment than that of state or nation, and this 
little book is provided for that end. It ad- 
mirably describes the chief characteristics 
of the most common forms of c'ty rule and is 
well adapted for use in high schools or boys’ 
clubs, or for reading at home. It is simple, 
accurate and interesting. 

The Girls of Gardenville, by Carroll Watson 

Rankio. pp. 317. Henry Holt & Co. 
Sparkling stories of a lively group of young 
girls. Most of the tales have appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion and other papers. 


ART 


Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Ar- 

tists, Dye B. Greenshields. pp. 229. Baker 

& ‘Taylor.Co. $2.00 net. 
The author brings to his task a special enthu- 
siasm for a little group of Dutch artists—Is- 
raels, Bosboom, Mauve, the Maris brothers 
and Weissenbruch—in whom he thinks the 
history of landscape painting which he sum- 
marily sketehes reaches its culmination, 
though neither Israels nor Bosboom are land- 
scapists. The analysis of motive and method 
in painting is helpful in its strong insistence 
upon the artist’s necessary self expression in 
his work, and the relations of the great schools 
and painters are interestingly worked out. A 
good introduction to the study of landscape 
art, and well illustrated. 


Hans Holbein the Younger, by Ford Madox 
er pp. 178. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents 


A ace and original study of the artist from 
his work, rather then from history or tradition. 
Interesting comparisons are drawn between 
the works of Diirer and Holbein, and the au- 
thor shows a just appreciation of both artists. 
Many of Holbein’s most famous works are de- 
scribed in detail and abundant illustrations 
embellish the volume. 

The Cathedral Builders * Fs land 

ward 8. Prior, F.8. A. pp. 11 ef Button & 

Co. $2.00 net. 
An instructive study of the conditions which 
determined the plan and form of the greater 
English churches. Mr. Prior rightly thinks 
of art as the exact and inevitable expression 
of a nation’s life, and therefore as a key to its 
history. He has attempted to reinterpret such 
remains of the cathedral work and furnishings 
as the greed of Henry VIII., the iconoclastic 
zeal of the Puritans and the destructive efforts 
of the “‘restorer ’ have left. The iliustrations 
are notably fine. 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O. M 
pd red S50 ae Cunene- 7 "128. Castell f¢ 


An appreciation se the personality and work 
of one of the most popular of living painters, 
prefaced by an admirable portrait and en- 
riched with many reproductions both in black 
and white and color. Opinions differ about 
the value of the art here represented and color 
is so essential to its charm that without it no 
final opinion can be reached. The invention 
is often of a delightful simplicity, the lines of 
the figures are pleasing and there is a gayety 
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which charms. On the other hand, the least 
satisfying part of the pictures is the portraiture 
—the faces often seeming to be mere acces- 
sories of the cleverly suggested surfaces. 
Some of the pictures most commented on are 
not reproduced nor is the author’s criticism 
always discriminating; but the reader will 
gather from text and illustrations a good idea 
of the artist’s aims and accomplishments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ahe Fok sees ct of Span. OL Living 

ton & Co. $1.50. 
Dr. Seaman, late Surgeon Major, U. S.A., 
spent much time in his inspection of Japanese 
medical army work during the war with Rus- 
sia, havi :g access to the fighting line and to 
all the hospitals. He draws an interesting 
picture of the medical success whish puts 
Japan far in the front as the preserver of her 
defenders from the attacks of disease. This 
mastery of disease and recovery of the wounded 
he rightly calls the most notable victory of 
the war. The usual percentage of deaths 
from disease to deaths from wounds is about 
four to one; in the Japanese experience four 
and a half men died from wounds received in 
battle to one from sickness, almost exactly re- 
versing the usual proportion. The record of 
our Own army in Cuba and the Philippines is 
contrasted with these figures to the great dis- 
credit of our army authorities, and the startling 
fact is emphasized that the medical prepara- 
tion of our present army is less adequate now 
than when the thousands of American soldiers 
were killed by preventable disease in our re- 
eent wars. The only question suggested, but 
not amplified, in regard to these startling con- 
trasts is that of the comparative nerveless- 
ness of the Oriental. But even with this 
allowance the record calls for consideration 
and action by our army authorities. 

Oriental Studies, b= Lewis Dyin = ar ga 

pp. 160. Irving Uo., Oxford, N. Y 1.00 n 
Essays showing the parallels Be one “the 
folklore of different nations. The author 
has collected materials largely from scholarly 
sources, to no very apparent purpose and 
without much critical discrimination. 

The Title Mart, by Winston Churchill. pp. 215. 

Macmiltlau Ov. 76 cents net. 
On the billboards the managers rightly de- 
scribe this play as a farce-comedy. It has a 
minimum of literary quality and that for the 
most part ia quite incidental touches. The 
eonventional stage Englishman is here. The 
educated American young lady who proposes 
to a stranger in a public place a trial of Jiu 
Jitsu wrestling is, of course, merely for stage 
use. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending March 27) 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY, by Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 
pp. 423. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1 60. 

EVERYDAY LUNCHEONS, by Olive Green. pp. 327. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 cents net. 

JESUS, by W. Bossuet, translated by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. 
pp. 211. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

St. Pav, by H. Weinel, translated by Rev. G. A. 
Brenemann. pp. 399. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

A CANDID CONSIDERATION OF TROUBLESOME 
QUESTIONS, by Chester Fairman Ralston. Paper, 
pp. 77. Published by the author in Gloversville. 
N.Y. 25 cents. 

Str. MATTHEW, Chaps. I.-VIII. pp. 422; Chaps. 
1X -XVII. pp. 385; Chaps. XVIII.-XXVII. pp. 
379; IsataH, Chaps. I.-XLVIII. pp. 385; 
ISAIAH, Chaps. XLIX.-LXVI.; JEREMIAH. pp. 
408; by Alexander Maclaren, D. D., Litt. D., per 
set of 6 vols. (Genesis already issued) $7.50, not 
sold separately. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Dr. Harald 
Hiffding, translated by B. E. Meyer. pp. 410. 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

CHATWIT, THE MAN-TALK BIRD, by Philip Verrill 
Mighels. pp. 265. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

S1Las STRONG, by Irving Bacheller. pp. 340. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by James 
Orr,D.D. pp.562. Chas. Scribner’sSons. $1.50 
net. 

THEIR HusBAND’s WIVES, edited by W. D. How- 
ells and H.M. Alden. pp. 181. Harper & Bros. 
$1 00. 

LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE: THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. pp. 131; THE Book 
OF DANIEL. pp. 90. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
each 40 cents. 


1. D. Apple- 
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OLD WASHINGTON, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
pp. 279. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

CALLED TO THE FIELD, by Lucy Meacham Thrus- 
ton. pp. 340. Little, Brown & Oo. $1.50. 

Five Famous FRENCH WOMEN, by Mrs. Henry 
Faweett, LL.D. pp. 304. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
$2 00. 

Sin LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O. M., R. A., by 
Percy Cross Standing. pp. 128. Cassell & €o., 
Ltd. $1.50 net. 

THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
TEACHER, by William B. Freer.. pp. 344. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

BOB AND THE GUIDES, by Mary Raymond 8Ship- 
man Andrews. pp. 351. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

0 


On LIFE AFTER DEATH, from the German of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, by Dr. Hugo Wernekke. 
pp. 135. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC, by Henry Ridgely 
Evans. pp. 351. Open Court Pub. Co. 
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PORTFOLIO OF BUDDHIST ART, collected by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 

HUMANICULTURE, by Hubert Higgins. pp. 26565. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 

JOSIAH WARREN, by William Bailie. pp. 1365. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN, by Alexander 
C. Haverstick. pp. 57. Young Churchman Co., 
Milwaukee. 50 cents net. 

THE HUNGER OF THE HEART FoR FAITH, by Rev. 
Charles C. Pierce, D. D. pp. 225. Young Church- 
man Co., Milwaukee. $1.00 net. 

ALTON OF SoMASCO, by Harold Bindloss. pp. 355. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

THe NEw Far East, by Thomas F. Millard. pp. 
319. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE REFORMATION, by George Park Fisher, D. D., 
LL.D. pp. 525. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net. New and revised edition. 

JOHN WITHERSPOON, by David Walker Woods, Jr. 
pp. 295. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 





Bits: from New Books 


The Final Test 


A man may earnestly desire the will of God 
to prevail in the matter of national justice, in 
the purification of the morals of society, in 
civilization and the elevation of all men to 
better conditions, in growing humanity, in re- 
finement and knowledge, in the general im- 
provement of conditions of human life at large 
—and yet, with all this aspiration for God’s 
will, he may be quite unwilling that the will 
of the Lord should prevail in his private af- 
fairs. When it humbles his pride, disappoints 
his ambition, probes his selfishness, resists 
his cherished schemes and overwhelms him 
with embarrassment—how is it then?—From 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermon Briefs (Pil- 
grim Press). 


In the Tennessee Mountains 


“* Thar was a old widder-man with six chil- 
dren lived in Jim county, and he married a 
Sequatchie widder that had six children, too; 
and then they had six more. One day the 
whole passel of ’em got to fightin’, and the old 
woman poked her head out o’ the door and 
hollered to her man, ‘Come hyer with a 
hick’ry, quick; your children’s a-whuppin’ 
my childern, and they’re all about to tromple 
the life out of our childern! ””—From Miles’s 
Spirit of the Mountains (Pott). 


The Cruelties of the Easy-Going 


*Do you know what’s the matter with this 
town, Moike? All the b’ys in it that wants to 
work at all wants to do somethin’ aisy, loike 
drivin’ a delivery wagon. Though the way 
they drive ’em ain’t so aisy on the horses, 
nayther. There’s a lesson for you, Moike. 
Them that’s so aisy on themsilves is the very 
wans to be hard on iverything and iverybody. 
Them that’s got snail’s feet of their own can’t 
get a horse to go fast enough for ’em, specially 
when the horse belongs to somebody else.””— 
From Zollinger’s The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
Boys (McClurg). 


A Woman’s Demands 


“* Well, first of all she wanted your father— 
every minute of him, every thought, every 
heart-beat. He couldn’t give it to her, my 
dear. Nomancould. I tell you I have lived 
to a great age, and I have known great 
people, and I have never seen the man yet 
who could give a wonian ail the love she 
wanted.’—From Glasgow’s, The Wheel of 
Life (Doubleday, Page). 


Conscious Ability 
I believe that some have tried to figure out 


that St. Martin of Tours ought to be the patron 
saint of the United States. One of his feast- 





days falls on July 4, and his colors are red, 
white and blue. But I rather prefer, my- 
self, the Boanerges, the two sons of Zebedee. 
When asked: “‘ Are ye able to drink of this 
cup? ” they answered: “‘ Weareable.”” They 
didn’t in the least know what it was, but they 
knew they were able for anything that any- 
body else was, and perhaps, able for a little 
more. At any rate, they were willing to 
chance it. That’s the United States of Amer- 
ica, clear to the bone and back again to the 
skin.—From Wood’s Back Home (McClure, 
Phillips). 


A Fresh Start 


** Let’s kind of brace from now on. We 
can’t be angels, none of us. We've been too 
much handicapped. Bat we can brace!”— 
From Day’s Squire Phin (Barnes). 


Water of Death 


Epidemics of cholera have swept over the 
country even since the English occupation. 
The last was in the fall of 1902 and claimed 
40,000 victims. It chanced that the headman 
of Ghalioub, a small native village near Assiut, 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and brought 
back with him a bottle of water from the holy 
well Zem Zem. Naturally all the inhabitants 
wanted a draught from it. As it was impossi- 
ble to divide so small a quantity among so 
many persons, the happy idea was conceived 
of pouring it into the village well. It was 
teeming with cholera germs, and even the next 
day numbers of the village inhabitants myste- 
riously sickened and died. The water of Zem 
Zem is sure to bring one to Paradise, and in 
this case it acted more quickly than usual. 
From this well the infection spread all over 
Egypt and also over Palestineand Syria. The 
latter country had even a worse time and it 
took over a year to suppress it.—From Dun- 
ning’s Today on the Nile (James Pott). 


No Place to Die In 


London is a big city, yet the poor often find 
it as difficult to get room to die, as to live. I 
can think of at least a dozen homeless men 
who have come into this Salvation Army 
Shelter for the express purpose of dying here. 
One man in particular, dragged himself in 
here one wintry afternoon, lay down in peace, 
and within a few minutes had passed away.— 
From Coates’s Life of General Booth (Dutton) 


Qualification for a Cook 


“Trish stew—eh? ’Tis the king of victuals 
in proper hands. A free use of onions, I see, 
Henny Pierce—like your big nature. No mean 
woman can cook well. It calls for a generous 
spirit—a light hand and a large heart.”— 
Phillpotts’s The Portreeve (Macmillan). 
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Not Pity but Respect 


A Negro’s View of the Color Line 


By Rev. T. NeLtson BAKER, PASTOR OF SECOND CHURCH, PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


The “color line” at the Student Volunteer 
Movement Convention at Nashville, Tenn., is 
just what any one who has watched for the 
last five or ten years the drift of race senti- 
ment in this country would have expected. 
The cry of the Volunteer movement has been, 
“* The evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” This action at Nashville shows 
that to evangelize this country is about as 
much if not more than they can do in this 
generation. And no one that has not more 
education and religion than common sense 
would expect the Student Volunteer move- 
ment to lose its common sense because it has 
religion and to antagonize the strongest senti- 
ments of the very people they are trying to 
reach. 

No one knows better than the Christian 
worker how quick people are to take advan- 
tage of the smallest things and stay away 
from religious meetings. The most impor- 
tant man in the South for the Student Volun- 
teer to reach is not the Negro, but the Cau- 
casian. It seems to me that it is about time 
the educated Negro preachers had learned to 
sympathize with the white man who is trying 
to win men for Jesus Christ and know that 
the Christian worker with white men must 
wait on sin and ignorance as well as the 
Negro Christian worker with black men— 
neither can have things just as they like to 
have them. 

I was at Mt. Hermon School in 1886 where 
and when the Student Volunteer movement 
was born; and I have confidence in the moral 
purpose of the men at the head of things. 
And I am glad that they have common sense 
enough to know that when they are in India, 
they must take into account the social cus- 
toms of India. Tennessee is not Massa- 
chusetts; and if the Student Volunteer move- 
ment is to do its best possible work in Tennes- 
see it must recognize that fact. 

There is but one thing that will ever save 
the Negroes of the South from the pity of all 
thoughtful people—and pity borders on con- 
tempt—and that is the growth of a feeling in 
the heart of the Southern Negro that makes 
him as proud of being by himself as the South- 
ern white man is of being by himself. This 
protest coming always from one side makes 
one feel that it is due to a feeling of inferior- 
ity on the part of the protestants. It is hard 
to respect a person that is always whining 
and pouting because you do not want to sit by 
him. You may pity him—but pity borders on 
contempt—you cannot respect him. When 
the Negro really feels as proud of being black 
as the white man does of being white he will 
no longer feel humiliated by being seated by 
himself. 

Booker T. Washington has gained, not the 
pity, but the respect of the best people, not 
only of this country, but of the werld. And 
he has done this because he can say to the 
white race with all trath, 

**T am as proud of my race as you are of 
yours.” And because he is proud of his race 
he never pouts and whines because the cus- 
toms of the South demand that the races sit 
by themselves. Booker T. Washington is just 
as great a man sitting apart with his mother’s 
people as he is when he sits with his father’s 
people. 

Let us get education—let us get the best 
possible education; let us get good religion— 
an ethicized religion—but in all our getting let 
us get, as far as possible, common senie. 

There is growing up among the Negroes of 
this land a class of persons who spend their 
time and strength in talking and writing about 
their ‘‘manhood.’”’ This talk has the tendency 
to give one the same feeling one has in the 
presence of the woman who is always talking 
about how sacred she holds her virtue. Supe- 


riority, manhood and virtue never speak of 
themselves. 

All intelligent, self-respecting Negroes are 
agreed that the wrongs against the Negro race 
must be fought to a finish; but they are not 
all agreed as to what those wrongs are nor 
are they all agreed as to the method of fighting 
the wrongs upon which they are agreed. All 
would destroy the ‘‘ Jim Crow car.” Some 
would do it by destroying the laws that made 
these cars; others would do it by destroying 
the causes that made the laws; some would 
destroy the *“‘ Jim Crow car,” so that white 
and colored can travel together; others would 
destroy the ‘““Jim Crow Negro,” so that the 
so called ‘‘ Jim Crow car” would be the best 
car in which to travel. This is the longest 
way round, but it is the surest way home. 

When the Negro leaders spend their time 
and energy in teaching the race to see the 
distinction between pity and respect, and 
when this distinction really takes hold of the 
Negro in good earnest, the “‘ Jim Crow car” 
will vanish of its own accord as it did in Bos- 
ton, the “‘ cradle of liberty,” and as it did in 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ the city of brotherly hatred,” 
as I once heard it called by a speaker one Sun- 
day afternoon on Boston Common. 

I have absolutely no fear of that class of 
men who write big books and leading articles 
about the ‘‘ inherent superiority ’’ of the white 
race—there are evidently superior men and 
women in the white race, but they are not 
those who are always talking about it—but I 
have fears lest the leaders of the Negro race 
produce ia themselves and in the race a chronic 
state of whining and pouting over their real 
and imaginary wrongs and lose their place in 
the ‘‘ great system of things which waits for 
no man’’ nor race of mep. I have fears lest, 
failing to catch the spirit of the great world 
movements, these good, earnest and learned 
men will defeat the very end for which they 
strive. 

It is pathetic and sad to hear that while 
one of the greatest missionary conventions 
that the Student Volunteers have ever held 
was going on, the Negro students who are 
to be leaders of the Negro race were outside 
pouting like children because they were to be 
seated by themselves, because they were not 
allowed to sit by the side of whife men! 

When I reflect upon the multi-colored aspect 
of the American Negro, and when I remember 
that these many color; came to the race 
through the degradation of Negro women by 
white men, and when I remember and reflect 
upon the fact that this degradation—not in 
all cases, we are glad to say, but in far teo 
maby cases—was made easy through the per- 
verted se3thetical taste of the Negro woman, 
which perversion made her willing to sacrifice 
her virtue that her child might be madea little 
more beautiful by having “‘ good hair,” “‘thin 
lips,” “‘a light skin’? and “a prettier nose’’; 
and when I remember that this esthetical 
perversion is still strong in the life of the 
American Nezro—I say, when I remember 
these things—I welcome almost anything that 
will keep the Negro woman and the Southern 
white man as far apart as possible. 

I can well understand why those who long 
for the time when there will be but one race 
in this country fight everything like the sep- 
aration of the races. But I am not one of 
those who long for such a state of things. 
Separation of the black and the white races 
in the South today is the best thing for both 
races. Not where we are, but what we are 
is the great and final question that should 
concern us. When we are more concerned 
about where we are than we are about what 
we are we may stir the thoughtful man’s 
pity and even his sympathy but not his re- 
spect. 


,& minute. 
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This constant protest against everything 
like race separation has a deeper meaning 
than at first sight appears. There is a class 
of Negro leaders who in their blindness ob- 
ject to everything Negro. They object to 
Negro churches and call them a great wrong 
against the Negro; they object to Negro 
schools and feel that a great wrong has been 
done the Negro child who has not been al- 
lowed to attend school with white childreu— 
and in their heart of hearts they object to the 
Negro child. 

The name Negro smacks of reproach—so did 
the name Christian once, but today it is the 
name which is above every name. Names are 
what the owners of the names make them. 
And the young Negro must be taught that his 
task in this nation is not to run away from 
himself and hide his face in the snow, but his 
task is to make the name Negro not a sign for 
“*tender sympathy’ and pity, but a sign that 
stands for manhood and womanhood which 
always and everywhere demands respect. 
And his watchword must be, ‘‘ Not Pity but 
Respect.” 





The Gentleman in the Auto- 
mobile 
_BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, D. D. 


The Congregationalist of March 17 said: 


President Woodrow Wilson indicts the auto- 
mobile as the greatest breeder of socialism in 
this country, because to the average man their 
owners’ use of them istypical of the arrogance 
of wealth. 


The saying is true and serious. I have 
rather wide opportunity for knowing what is 
done and suffered in this matter, particularly 
in the country towns, where the mischief in 
the nature of the case is worst. 

The root of the trouble is in ignorance and 
bad manners. Most of the owners of auto- 
mobiles must be gentlemen, and they know 
and mean to respect the right of others. But 
some are different, and they make themselves 
conspicuous. They whirl furiously along the 
road, and when they seeanything before them, 
they utter the fearful howl of which they are 
possessed, and then they seem to think that 
they have discharged the whole daty of man, 
and that every one must get out of their way. 
Not long ago I was driving with my wife upon 
a narrow road. We heard this interesting 
noise behind us, and with barely time to get 
altogether into the ditch, we saw the machine 
go by us with unchecked speed and without 
turning an inch from the middle of the road. 
The ladies on board smiled as they passed. 
It may have been a smile of gladness to see 
that our unprofitable lives had been spared. 
My wife, who is a fair judge of such matters, 
believed it to be a smile of clear derision. I 
do not ordinarily think it wise to differ from 
her; but I took it to be a composite smile, 
made up in part of ignorance, and in part 
of an unenlightened self-satisfaction. Either 
way, it seemed at that time inappropriate, 

I do not suppose the driver of that machine 
knew as much about the law of the road as did 
the horse he passed, which is, to be sure, a 
pretty wide margin of intelligence. A towns- 
man, a hard working man, went for berries. 
last summer. Coming home upon his bicycle, 
with his pail well filled, he heard this noise of 
alarm and command behind him, and he found 
an automobile bearing down close upon his 
side of the road, as if to see what would be- 
come of him. He was crowded into the ditch 
and upset, and his berries scattered upon the 
ground, ‘The men in the car drove on without 
the least sign of regret or of concern. Such 
things are not at all uncommon. I could tell 
of many other doings of the same sort. 

The situation of a person driving an auto- 
mobile is peculiar. He comes and is gone in 
He knows no one and is known of 


noone. His number even is scarcely seen in 
the confusion, dust and speed. The sense of 
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personal presence—a great safeguard every- 
where else against all rudeness—is not awak- 
ened at all with him. I think it is for this 
reason that many people do not behave as 
well upon an automobile as they do every- 
where else. I presume I should have been 
courteously treated by those ladies that drove 
us out of the road if I could have had the 
pleasure of making a call upon them in their 
home. If we had been all of us on foot I do 
not think it would have cccurred to them to 
crowd us off the sidewalk. 

This sense of personality needs to be in 
some way restored or put upon the auto- 
mobile. The owner or driver of a horse 
drawn carriage is commonly known, or may 
be; so is the conductor of an electric or steam 
car. Along with this knowledge there goes a 
certain sense of character and of responsi- 
bility. If the owner’s name were put, large 
and plain, upon the automobile, I believe that 
this would of itself, in the end, do much to 
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lighten the mischief as we have it now. A 
gentleman, at any rate, could have some sense 
of carrying his reputation along with him. 

It is to be remembered that not all the rude- 
ness of the automobile drivers is to be charged 
tothe rich. The lordly being who goes by us, 
with his head erect, and looking neither to the 
right-hand nor to the left-hand, nor down- 
ward, may be a young fellow who has not paid 
for his coat, and who has borrowed a few dol- 
lars with which he has hired a car and bought 
a bottle of whisky. But it must be admitted 
that some, perhaps many, among the rich, are 
not well-bred. The display which they make 
of their ignorance and insolence upon the 
h'ghways is most unfortunate. There are 
occasions enough of irritation and discontent 
at the present time, without the fliunting 
abroad of this foolishness; and the great body 
of owners of automobiles, who are bred as 
gentlemen ought to be quick to separate them- 
selves from these unworthy associates. 





Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


Too Much Censure of Men in Public Life 


Ata Psi Upsilon dinner the other night, the 
rector of the oldest Episcopal church. here 
emphasized a matter that called out some 
earnest after-dinner speeches. He said that 
in some of the Eastern cities, and he cited 
Boston in particular, in many a club about 
9.30 in the evening, as soon as the House of 
Representatives or the Senate are mentioned, 
people go right up in the air with charges of 
obstruction, trickery and corruption. Much 
of this is due to magazine articles that have 
become a popular and dangerous mode of 
censure. He urged that college men be dis- 
ciiminating and fair in their spoken and 
written comments on men in public life. 

Two senators followed with much serious- 
ness and feeling about this style of defama- 
tion. One said it is disheartening to a man 
who has devoted tlie best years of his life to 
the public service to have such articles read 
and believed. Others continued in much the 
same vein. Last Sunday morning, Dr. C. H. 
Everest, who is filling the pulpit of the First 
Congregational Church with much acceptance, 
in a few well-pat sentences, pointed out the 
evil effect upon young people of such abuse of 
men in high official position. Every one of 
them has had the searchlight of investigation 
focused upon him in his political campaign, 
and they are all the representatives of the 
people who sent them, he said. Senator 
Spooner affirms that the present Senate is a 
body of clean, able men whose integrity is 
above the average of their predecessors. A 
crédit mobilier scandal would now be impos- 
sible. 


In the Senate Gallery 

A visitor in the Senate gallery is impressed 
with two things. First, the able administra- 
tion of Vice-President Fairbanks. Not only 
has he a dignified and commanding presence, 
but his voice is clear, his methods prompt and 
businesslike. Some one said of Secretary 
Taft the other day, if he goes upon the 
Supreme Bench, the country may have lost a 
good President. With his reserve of strength 
and ability, the Vice President might easily 
step up higher. Another thing that one no- 
tices is the mental alertness of the senators. 
It is not due to their youth, they are of all 
ages from thirty-six to more than twice that 
number, but there is a constant keenness, a 
watchfuiness so that in debate a gauntlet has 
scarcely time to touch the floor before some 
one is on his feet ready to take it up. A good 
many sharp and strong speeches have been 
whetted by Senator Tillman’s remarks. He 
calls himself “* the cornfield lawyer,” and hasa 
way of almost daily saying the most exasper- 
ating things, and as often taking them back. 


He is large, has a smooth, sarcastic face, 
speaks with a provoking drawl, and it is un- 
certain when he is in earnest and when not. 
Senator Foraker, an iron-gray man in an iron- 
gray suit, with no nonsense about him, scored 
the South Carolinian for his criticisms of 
Judge Humphrey’s dcision, and of the 
United States Courts in general. Senator 
Spooner is not much taller than his colleague, 
La Follette. His th'ck brown hair is gener- 
ally rumpled and were it not that his strong 
face is heavily lined, it would be hard to 
believe that he graduated in 1864. Senator 
Tillman refers to him as his “ learned tutor in 
the law,” and it is to be noticed that the 
pitchfork comes down after a few caustic 
sentences from the senator from Wisconsin. 
The Congressional Record is not an exact 
verbatim report of all the proceedings in the 
Senate. There may not be as many flights of 
oratory in the upper chamber as in the old 
days, but there is more business. There has 
to be as the country grows bigger. Such 
speeches as Senator Knox made the other day 
upon the Rate Bill must require an exhaustive 
study of finance, trusts, equities, constitu- 
tional law, transportation problems and a 
dozen other abstruse subjects. 


City Government in Good Hands. 


Asa city Washington is glad that the Presi- 
dent has indicated to Commissioner Henry B. 
Macfarland his intention to appoint him for 
what he will not accept for himself, a third 
term. Mr. Macfarland is the president of the 
board, the spokesman for all occasions, and an 
ardent worker in all that relates to the highest 
welfare of the city. He is deeply interested in 
civic and social problems. The district com- 
mittees of both Houses are ready to listen to 
delegations of women and men who have 
argued for a compulsory school law in the 
district, for the regulation of employment 
bureaus and for playgrounds for children. It 
looks as thongh the united efforts of the Civic 
Center Board of Trade, asociated charities 
and collegiate alumnz would be able to ac- 
complish something in these directions. But 
one never knows till the bill is passed. The 
Juvenile Court is to be, and a prominent can- 
didate for its judge is Mr. James E. West, the 
superintendent of the Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Sunday schoo)._—The President, who 
has an eye and hand on everything, made a 
talk before the sub-committees composing the 
Keep Commission at the home of Mr. Pinchot 
the other evening, stating his desires for the 
clean government of this city as well as for 
the country. The Keep Commission has been 
appointed by the President to look into the 
antiquated and complicated methods of the 
general government, and to report to him ways 
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for improving and simplifying the same.— 
The reports of the committees of the Board of 
Trade call attention to the district as a manu- 
facturing center. Exclusive of government 
undertakings there is, according to the census 
of 1900, more capital invested in manufactar- 
ing here than in Kansas City or Trenton. 
It has a greater number of manufacturing 
establishments employing more persons to 
whom are paid higher wages than Lowell, 
Rochester or Worcester. The Board of Trade 
will seek to encourage manufactures by suit- 
able advertising. 


Personal Mention 


Mr. Edward Hearne is the newly elected 
general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. He isa 
graduate of the Iowa Wesleyan University, 
had an experience in the Philippines as a sol- 
dier during the war, and comes here from the 
Y. M. C. A. general secretaryship of the State 
of New Jersey. Mr. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
for eleven years the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Boston Transcript, now goes to 
Boston as one of its editors. Thousands of 
people who have daily studied public men and 
affairs through the eyes of ‘‘ Lincoln” will 
wateh with interest as he proceeds to mold 
public opinion from his easy chair in Boston. 
He came here in 1893 as one of the secretaries 
at the White House during the administration 
of President Cleveland, and has a host of 
friends in and out of the several clubs of the 
city. Mrs. O'Brien has been deeply interested 
in civic problems, and both will be greatly 
missed. 

The Diocese of Washington has just passed 
its decennial and Bishop Satterlee, the first 
and only bishop, marked the event by calling 
upon the parishes to clear themselves of debt, 
the sum total being about $300,000. 


The Compulsory Education Bill 


All who wish to have the capital of the 
nation become what it should be, a model city, 
may well urge upon their members, the pas- 
sage of the compulsory education bill for the 
district. Thirty-four states and two terri- 
tories have compulsory education laws, they 
include everything north and west of Wash- 
ington except Delaware. 

Of the entire number of children in the 
district between the ages of eight and four- 
t3en, twenty-five per cent., or about five thou- 
sand, are not in school. Mr. Littlefield of 
Maine, the other day quoted from Horace 
Mann, when he emphasized the fact that the 
school system costs for three children what 
should be spent for the advantage of four. 

The bill has passed the Senate, Senator 
Dillingham of Vermont was one of its most 
active supporters. Representative Morrell is 
chairman of the subcommittee on education 
for the district, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
and Mr. Sims of Tennessee, are members of the 
same committee. It has been approved with 
amendments, and will probably come up for 
action before the House during the first fort- 
night in April. As it reads now, the schocl 
age is made from six to fourteen, the first 
figure should be changed to eight, it is quite 
too compulsory to require all little tots of six 
to spend several hours daily in the school- 
room. 





The appointment of more than fifty new 
members of the teaching faculty in a single 
year is a notable achievement for any univer- 
sity. More notable even than this is the wide 
variety of training with which these half a 
hundred come to the assistance of the teaching 
force at Princeton—mostly as members of the 
new preceptorial force which President Wil- 
son has organized. Of fifty-four men either 
newly appointed or promoted, only fourteen 
studied in the undergraduate or graduate 
schools of Princeton. It is evident that Presi- 
dent Wilson believes in new blood and is 
swayed by no narrow sense of loyalty to the 
past of his own alma mater. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Religious Interest 

With here and there an exception there has 
been no special religious interest in any of the 
churches of Chicago the past winter. The 
regular work has been carried on with per- 
haps a little more than the ordinary success, 
but there have been no continued services 
save in a few churches. Dr. J. W. Fifield 
has spent three weeks with the Third Church, 
Oak Park, Rev. Arthur Armstrong, pastor, 
with good results. Dr. Frank Smith is now 
preaching every evening to his own people at 
Warren Avenue. Several brethren plan for 
special meetings during Passion Week. But 
there has not been, and there are no signs of 
there being any such overpowering interest in 
religious things as some had hoped for at the 
beginning of the season. 


The Seminary 

Most of the time Monday morning was given 
to reports from the seminary. Emphasis was 
laid upon the work of the foreign departments. 
The head professor in each department pre- 
sented its demands and gave a history of 
what had been accomplished. Professor Kraft 
spoke for the German, Professor Risberg for 
the Swedish and Professor Jernberg for the 
Dano-Norwegian department. The net re- 
sult of about twenty years’ work is the estab- 
lishment of more than 300 Congregational 
ehurches with more than 18,000 members and 
the publication of twe or three religious news- 
papers. Professor Risberg as secretary and 
treasurer of a Swedish Missionary Society 
looks after the expenditure of about $30,000 a 
year on foreign missions. The graduates of 
these departments are scattered over the coun- 
try as ministers, teachers, editors, with twenty, 
more or less, at work abroad. One Swedish 
missionary was killed in the Boxer rebellion. 
It will be seen that these foreign departments 
form a seminary by themselves, with six pro- 
fessors in all and more than fifty students. 
They are related to the seminary as institutes 
and are given a home in the seminary build- 
ings free of cost. The salaries of the pro- 
fessors and some other expenses bring up the 
outlay to about $9,000 a year, a petty sum con- 
sidering what is done for that amount of 
money. The feeling is, and in this the minis- 
ters and all friends of the seminary concur, 
that this money should be furnished from the 
interest of a special fund of not less than $180,- 
000, of which Dr. Pearsons has already given 
$30,000. As the work done is for the ad- 
vantage of the whole country, it would seem 
fair to ask the entire denomination to aid in 
securing the $150,000 so pressingly demanded. 
Dr. George is anxious also that the Christian 
Institute for the training of laymen for spe- 
cial work, and young women for pastors’ as- 
sistants, should be adequately endowed. The 
work in this direction, under the care of Dr. 
Martin, is full of promise. During the year 
it is hoped that the deaconess work will be 
put on a firmer financial basis, and to this 
department the professors are ready to give all 
possible assistance. Every one regrets the 
decision of Dr. George to withdraw from the 
presidency of the seminary at the close of 
the present year. He withdraws with the 
conviction that the instruction he gives can bs 
given by others, and that with his salary saved 
for the general fund the income will more 
nearly equal its necessary expense. The re- 
adjustment will require a few more hours’ 
teaching each week on the part of the pro- 
fessors, but no one of them objects to that. 


Campaign for Foreign Missions 

This is well under way in Chicago and vicin- 
ity. Good work has been done further West 
and throughont the Interior. The services 


Thursday morning in Chicago at which Dr. 
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Arthur Smith addressed the ladies were full 
of enthusiasm. Nor were those in Oak Park 
where he was the most prominent speaker at 
all inferior to any held in the East. Those 
arranged for next week in Evanston and else- 
where promise to be of great interest. Un- 
doubtedly they will increase the income of 
the Board considerably. Secretary Hitchcock 
has worked faithfully and has been aided very 
efficiently by the co-operating committee of 
the Interior. 


Rev. Mr. Dewhurst as a College Preacher 

Mr. Dewhurst has just returned from a trip 
East during which he preached to the young 
ladies at Vassar and the young men at Prince- 
ton. Mr. Dewhurst has rare gifts for a service 
of this sort. The university church of which 
he is pastor is steadily growing, and erelong 
will be one of the prominent churches of the 
country. Among its members are several 
university professors, and in its congregation 
a goodly number of university students. 


Dr. Beaton at Beloit 

Dr. Beaton has given this month a course of 
seven lectures on the George Greiner Schnei- 
der foundation. The general subject was The 
Spiritual Interpretation of Life. This was 
illustrated from modern poetry and criticism. 
The subjects were: The Student and Democ- 
racy, A Spiritual Interpretation of Life, The 
Ministry of Art, The New Poetry, Burns. 
The New Poetry: Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shelley; The New Criticism: Coleridge and 
Arnold; The New Literature: Carlyle and 
Emerson. Constructive and Practical Ideas. 
Dr. Beaton preached in the chapel on Sanday 
and met all students who wished to counsel 
with him privately. Dr. Beaton is very popu- 
lar in Beloit, and the fact that he lays especial 
stress on the spiritual element in life rendered 
his visit there especially valuable. 


Dr. Gunsaulus 

The lectures which this singularly gifted 
man has been giving for several successive 
Thursday noons have been heard by hundreds 
of men. Holy Week he will speak every day, 
and during this week will bave the special 
aid of his Congregational brethren. In fact, 
they have made themselves responsible for 
the expense connected with them. So far as 
one can judge, these noonday addresses have 
met a real want and it is hoped that the interest 
manifest this year may lead Dr. Gunsaulus to 
consider the wisdom of repeating them next 
year and thus establish a series of Thursday 
noon lectures here which may resemble more 
or less closely those of Dr. Parker in London. 


Death of Mr.. Tewksbury 

Chicago as well as Boston mourns the sud- 
den death of this genial and gifted man. He 
became manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Pablishing Society’s business when it was at 
its lowest ebb and speedily put it on a paying 
basis. It was with sincere regret that Con- 
gregationalists in Chicago heard of his removal 
to Boston nine yearsago. Asa Sunday school 
teacher, superintendent and officer of Union 
Park Church, he was efficient and faithful. 
In whatever concerned the interests of the 
churches he was ready to do his part. His 
yearly visits have always been anticipated by 
scores of friends, and more houses have been 
open to him than he could enter. Few busi- 
ness men in so short a time have won for 
themselves higher esteem or more friends 
than Mr. Tewksbury won in Chicago. The 
sorrow felt at his death and the sympathy 
for Mrs. Tewksbury in her bereavement are 
sincere and universal. 


Mrs. D. K. Pearsons . 

In the death of Mrs. Marietta Chapin Pear- 
sons, at Hinsdale, Ill., March 30, not aloné 
her husband, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, but the 
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thousands who have profited from her benevo- 
lent spirit have suffered great loss. Not one 
of her husband’s many gifts to various objects 
at home and abroad and especially to the cause 
of education, has been made without her 
counsel and approval. These gifts amount to 
several millions of dollars, extend over the 
country and over the mission fields of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 
Mrs. Pearsons was born in Springfield, Mass., 
in 1819, was the daughter of Deacon Giles 
Chapin and married Dr. D. K. Pearsons, then 
a practitioner in Chicopee, Mass., in 1847. It 
was through her influence that Dr. Pearsons 
came West. They made their home from 1857 
to 1860 in Ogle County, IHinois, removed to 
Chicago in 1860, where they remained till 1885, 
when they settled at Hinsdale, a suburb of 
the city. Fortwenty-five years Mrs. Pearsons 
was one of the most generous and devoted 
members of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Since that time she has been a member of the 
Hinsdale Congregational Church. All her life 
she has been deeply interested in foreign 
missions and with her sister Miss Chapin, 
who died only a few years ago, did all that she 
could for their support. “A recent gift of 
$50,000 to Anatolia College, Turkey, is a 
memorial of her. Dr. -and Mrs. Pearsons 
have led a singularly happy life. Without 
children of their own, they have made the 
children of those less fortunate in the posses- 
sion of this world’s goods their own, and have 
found their greatest joy in aiding colleges in 
which poor boys and girls can get an education. 
Funeral services were at Hinsdale Sunday 
afternoon. 


Political Excitement 

This is becoming very intense. April 3 half 
the members of the Common Council are to be 
elected, and a vote taken on the whole question 
of municipal ownership. The liquor men are 
making strenuous efforts to defeat those alder- 
men who voted to increase the tax on saloons 
from $500 to $1,000. It is said that a fund of 
$100,000 will be used to carry the election in 
favor of the saloons. But the friends of high 
license are alert also. The men who are at- 
tacked are held up as on a roll of honor, and 
parties are lost sight of in efforts to secure their 
re-election. The mayor seems to be in favor 
of the saloons, for they favor his municipal 
ownership projects. At any rate, the saloons 
are running wide open now, and gambling is 
unchecked. This may continue only till after 
election. 


Changes in Zion City 

These seem to be taking place nearly every 
day. The latest and most radical change is 
the decision by Overseer Voliva to incorpo- 
rate each industry by itself, sell the stock and 
eonduct the enterprise on a profit sharing 
basis. Six per cent. on the investment is re- 
served for the corporation. Other profits are 
then to be distributed on the basis of three to 
one, i. e , stockholders will get three per cent. 
of these profits and the employees one per 
cent. It is expected that the plan will work 
admirably and restore the confidence which 
many have felt in the future of the city. Dr. 
Dowie has steadily opposed incorporation, has 
insisted upon a common purse for all the in- 
dustries and interests of the city, and in this 
way, it is claimed, has brought it to the verge 
of bankruptcy. At present the outlook is 
hopeful. 


Chicago, March 31. FRANKLIN. 





The Annual Meeting of the C.S.S. and P. 8. 
will be held Monday, April 16, 4 P. y., for the 
election of officers and the amendment of the 
by-laws and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the Society. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 
émportance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 

Another Protest Against Racial 

Discrimination 

I was present at only one meeting of the 
Volunteer Student gathering at Nashville— 
the great men’s meeting in the auditorium 
Sunday afternoon when five thousand were 
present—but my heart was saddened, and my 
attention wandering, as I realized the great 
hurt which was being done my black brother 
by what seemed to me a wholly unnecessary 
act of Christian thoughtlessness. Compromise 
may be base and heartless—happy he who can 
distinguish between it as a good and as an 
evil! I asked a Southern delegate, ‘‘ Why is 
it you want the Abysinnian Negro educated 
and not the South Carolinian type?” And the 
reply which came from this Southern Meth- 
odist educator, who had been an attendant 
upon the great convention, was, ‘‘I know it 
isn’t right; theoretically we are wrong—but we 
don’t have to live with the Abyssinian Negro.’’ 
There was hope in his reply. Nevertheless, it 
was a mistake, a blunder, to have held that 
Volunteer Student convention in any place 
where the color line would be drawn. 

Lenoz, Mass. R. DEW. MALLARY. 


A Time for Deeds, Not Theories 


A brother suggests in The Forum a confer- 
ence of leaders, evangelists and critics to con- 
sider a question of evangelistic work, “‘ thresh 
it out” and “establish a satisfactory basis” 
forit. But this is not a subject to be decided 
by talk or argument. The best way is for 
pastors and churches to earnestly engage in 
evangelistic work, using the methods which 
appeal to their prayerful judgment and the 
doctrines which they find in the Bible. Thus 
they are most likely to secure the co-operation 
and power of the Holy Spirit, and the satis- 
factory basis will gradually appear. 

President Tucker said at the National Coun- 
cil at Portland, Me., ‘‘ Where is the old-time 
spiritual earnestness? ’’ and suggested that it 
is time for all churches and workers to secure 
results. The Saviour also applied the same 
test, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
The world is suffering while waiting for our 
evangelistic efforts and success. 

Boston, GrEorRGE A. Hoop. 


On Church and Secular Members 


A writer in The Congregationalist for 
Feb. 3 has opened a subject which I have 
been studying a long time, and in which I am 
much interested. What will be the results of the 
method of incorporation adopted by the Somer- 
ville church time will tell. I am concerned 
with the principles involved, I ask, what 
really sensible reason can any man give why 
a church should not manage its own affairs, 
financial and other, by its own full-fledged 
members alone? What other society of man- 
kind ever thinks of allowing any one not a 
full member, rights of management in any 
degree? Does the fact of church membership 
so spiritualize the faculties as to render them 
incapable of action without assistance? 

Looked at from the other side, what self- 
respecting person would care to meddle with 
what is really not his business unless he 
chooses to make it so by entering by the open 
door into the sheepfold and not by climbing 
up some other way? 

Looked at from both sides what really 
worthy motive can either have to combine 
with the other? The Church can have no use 
for the world except to bring it into its full 
fellowship. The world should have no use 


for the Church except to become fit for this 
same fellowship. 

The question of taxation without representa- 
tion does not belong in this connection, Wil- 
liston Walker or any one else to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Does not he who is asked 
to give for the support of the church have full 
power to give or refuse? Can he not give 
making his own conditions or refuse to give 
under any conditions? How is he taxed? 
Does he not have all the power he ought to 
have in the control of church affairs? If he 
has more power does it not infringe on the 
real rights of the church members themselves? 
Does not the possession of money give a per- 
son power enough without extending special 
privileges to him? Therefore, I say incorpo- 
rate the church members of legal age, male and 
female, and no others. 

Having been an interested and profited 
reader of The Congregationalist and its an- 
cestral predecessors ever since I could read, I 
have full faith in the management to supply a 
nearly perfect paper. Ww. F. G. 


The writer of the article regarding the new 
form of church membership of Winter Hill 
Congregational Church, Somerville, Mass., 
seems to regard it as a new thing. And sev- 
eral recent articles in The Congregationalist 
have seemed to hail this form as a recent dis- 
covery, to be tried as an experiment. Rev. 
Charles Whittier, several years ago, drafted 
an excellent constitution and set of by-laws, 
covering the ground, and several newly organ- 
ized Maine churches, duly incorporated, work 
by them. Mr. Whittier, for years the mis- 
sionary of eastern Maine, now living in Ban- 
gor, would, I am sure, be glad to supply in- 
formation, as would Secretary Harbutt. It 
has, for years, been a success. 1 speak from 
experience. 


Staffordville, Ct. CHARLES G. Foee. 


A Layman’s Conference through 
Ministerial Eyes 


Disguised as a business man and introduced 
as one interested in fire insurance, I found 
myself on the train bound for Lincoln, Neb. 
The party consisted of the largest wholesale 
hardware man in Omaha, the principal of a 
high school of seventeen hundred members, 
the assistant cashier of the most important 
bank of the city, a South Omaha stock man 
and a young layman who has been actively 
connected with the Y. M. C. A. We were 
bound for the second annual meeting of the 
Layman’s Conference of Nebraska. The ses- 
sions lasted one day. Though a storm threat- 
ened to block traffic before night, about forty 
laymen gathered from various parts of the 
state. There were bankers, grocers, hard- 
ware men, lawyers, doctors, judges, school 
men and a few ministers, gagged. ‘‘The 
brethren” were allowed to be seen but not 
heard. They were not even called upon to 
pray. And the convention did not go without 
earnest appeals for divine aid. One banker 
and Sunday school superintendent made this 
meeting an object in a three hundred and fifty 
mile trip across the state. 

Practical, terse, vital were these men as they 
discussed the principles of our Congregational 
heritage in this new West with the snap and 
unconventional phrase of the man who is 
doing things in material lines. The problems 
of this Western work can hardly be appreciated 
by one not on the field. But the spirit of the 
fathers is not dead. These laymen were made 
of the Pilgrim stuff. The state will doubtless 
come to home missionary self-support within 
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the year and then move ont into the larger 
work of the kingdom. L. O B. 





Obituaries 


WILLIAM DAVIS ALCOTT 


In death a hero, as in life a friend. 


The shove lines come = me as [ think of the beloved 

— who. at the wee Pr Bae wf years, passed to 
Rey. and home on ith inst. He was the son mt 
Mrs. William Pr Meoee who reside in Boxford, 


eS his earliest years he showed a superi 
and noble qualities o heart and spirit Physically hs he 
was never oce. ES is parents did all that ilove and 
money could do Soveing & 5 in — a vigorous body, bat 
there Regs limitations. the most be.wutifal 
verse in the Bible was that tn ~hasetatien where it is 
said that in heaven the saints shall walk with Christ in 
white. The gift of walking was denied him here, but 
he a believed that in heaven it would be h 

Our young friend was a Christian. He hated 2 
loved Uhrist, his Saviour. He loved the Bible and at 
that is good and holy in conduct and character. He 
was eminently pure in f° 

In all his weakness and feebleness he was i 
tient. No unkind word fell from me i ed 
feeling appeared on his face. All who came in contact 
with him were impressed with his marked intelligence. 
_, \ x entle and aimable spirit. He had no fear of 

e love of Christ in his heart had made him a 

a in respect to death am during his life, that same 
love made him a friend of all whem he met. ‘How much 


Heaven alone can reveal it. 

His battle of life has been fought, his ——e won, = 

crown of righteousness received. He pow walks th 
— streets and sings the song of Moses and the 


The body sown in weakness, raised in power, 
The mortal clothed in immortality— 

Sure, if we loved him, this wou'd be the hour 
When we forgetting self, would thankful be. 


O blessed words, with Wy he we comfort nae 
It only we can feet the they m 
ao one has but * ‘cutened into life,” 
abundantly than we can dream. 


Lowell, ‘een, J. M. @. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE E. B. HYDE 


“ She hath done what she oouka.” isa fi ting reseed 
Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth Burnap Hyde, 0 Feb. 
from a life of loving — and’ patient 4 
ance to the joy of her Lord. The daughter of Daniel and 
Mary Kings =< ge te of saeerer Ot. where she was 
born, Aug. 9, 1 h had been her home all 
these years, the few who fF her childhood dwell 
fo Be her * oe of winning love and on the merry wit that 
eft 
Her vr father died when she was but eight years old, and 
the death of her only brother, a few years 
the heavy cares thus brought on her mother, shadowed 
the household. 
mdeavor to ounase | her Jife by the Perfect 
‘ul, and the ss a 


ful e 
Pattern kept her self-distrus' 
suff pom mah fora season 


fluence of chronic erin 


her ugh dark paths. Yet she kept 
A heart at leisure from itself 
4 To soothe and sympathize. 
an 
The springtime of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume. 
She was full of good were and almsdeeds, done in 
secret, in behalf of the great 0: izations for Ubristian 
work, in which she felt an inte:ligent + — in- 


terest, and in many homes of want; nor 

expressions of — pathy by word and ‘deed neglected. 
he will be missed in al a A conceras the social, in- 

teliectual and moral life of the town, in the chureh 

bene like her nts, she Ay... her toils and prayers 


dal by her only sister. ~~ of 
all viet the home = ‘which , Ae | was the light and jo 
outh, Deacon Thomas Hyde. 
r, 


, was. 
ion t.-.! and her elder daugh- 
ter’s earthly life of 


rare 
cember, 1887. But the ch ldren spared, her son — his 
wife and her surviving daughter, ministered to 

Now the Lord is her everiasting light, and the days of 
her moursing are ended. 

Her pastor, Rev. William M. Weeks, writes of her: 
* This sweet-spirited Christian woman ioved the -bouse 
pd God, and threw the influence of her five more than 

threescore years and ten on the side of all things 
Christiike in the community. 

“ Unobtrusive, gentle, yet firm for the a fam | 
hearts were made lighter and paths ——— tthroug 
the ministration of er love and sympathy. 

“ Beautiful was her life; beautiful aiso was her death. 
She bene gh — a summer cloud from earth. With little 

suffering unded by her loved ones, without a fear, 
with childlike trust, she rested 'n the everlasting arms, 
She slept, to wake to her Saviour, her God, acd her 
loved ones gone before.”’ 8S. A. H. 


ALIVE HAMILTON SMITH 
Mrs. Smith died in Washington, D.C., March 15. She 
was the widow of the late Hamilton Smith, a mining 
py rey of international reputation. Thoogh res'ding for 
of each winter in Washington, Mrs. gw spent 
the major ‘portion of the year in Durham, N. the 
rare beauty of whose w: d river and to ine service 
of whose people she was passionately devoted. A 
Louisianian by birth and education, her home was al- 
ways radiant with the delight’ul atmosphere of South- 
ern hospitality. In her life the marks of the a 
gentlewoman were easily detected—simplicity of taste, 
a great care for the companion-hip of nature and books, 
@ fine artistic sense, = most ao eave power for 
detecting the need < symee®. great capacity for 
its ag re a. Oraving f endsh'y =< bab herself a true 
friend. penis inte rested in the problems of religion 
and nettea ristianity, loyal to Jesus Christ a+ the 
declaration of God and humani A she loved her fellow- 
men. The ca'l of no local charity was unheeded. tg 
larger interests of the outside + F were not forgotte 
Shortly before his death Mr. Smith made gene roms 
po re ions to po town and to the state college here 
Mrs. Smith’s thought to continue the 


ted. was 
oe her husband 1 had commenced. had recently 
authorized it of a gift of se aps to the 
ry. ith the gift she 
and heart, to whatever cause 


terested in the life and 
we ¢ rvices. Worship 
= a delight to her eeu. Her offerings for the main- 
church were most ea substan- 

tial memorials of ber affection are 
was oe. -_ which death. ‘only 
fies. ee thought o! 


ry hand. 
, Gafetters and 
always that of Tent ee 
always that of Tennyson 


For eo from out this bourne of time and place 
I hope to see Pilot pee to face 
ee ebar. 


en I have crossed th: 
Ww. 6. B. 
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Recruiting the Ministry 


One hundred of the best men in our Eastern 
colleges came together at Hartford Seminary 
for three days, from March 30 to April 1. 
They did not come to formulate new football 
rules, or to protest against professionalism in 
athletics. They came to get definite and re- 
liable information upon the Christian ministry 
as a life work. Yale with twenty-six men 
leads the list; Wesleyan had twenty, Amherst 
éleyen, and so on down the list of thir- 
teen colleges and universities. They were a 
healthy, active, all round type of men. One 
could hardly think that the ministry of the 
next generation would be degenerate if these 
are fair specimens. 

There was a remarkable group of speakers; 
university presidents like Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton and Rash Rhees of Rochester, and 
professors such as Winchester of Wesleyan 
and Hibben of Princeton. The missionary 
representatives were President Capen of the 
American Board and Dr. A. W. Halsey of the 
Presbyterian Board. The seminaries were 
happy in their choice of speakers, President 
Mackenzie of Hartford, Professors Porter of 
Yale and Brown of Union: while from the 
active ministry came Drs. Davis of New 
Britain, Kinsolving of Brooklyn, and Mac 
Arthur of New York, themselves living arga- 
ments and noble, for the cause they plead. 
And yet there was little pleading. It was 
straightforward, deliberate talking; state- 
ments of facts and needs with little of the 
hortatory element. Four speakers were Con- 
gregationalists, four Presbyterians, two Bap- 
tists, one Methodist and one Episcopalian. 
So the students secured a comprehensive view. 
They composed three classes, men who had 
decided to enter the ministry; men who are 
wavering in their decision, and Christian men 
who have not yet thought seriously of the 
claims of the ministry. 

President Mackenzie put the whole matter 
in a nutshell when he said that most men en- 
ter the ministry because they want to put 
their lives where they will count for the most. 
In coming to a decision for his life-work every 
man ought to answer these questions: (1) Hav- 
ing one life to live, do I want to put all the 
value I can into it? (2) Where do the highest 
values for the human soul and the human 
race lie? (3) Am I willing to answer these 
questions in perfect surrender to the will of 
Jesus Christ? This high spiritual keynote 
struck in the first address by Dr. Mackenzie 
was kept up throughout the conference. 

Dr. Davis said that supreme need of the 
gospel today was not more elaborate creeds, 
more beautiful rituals, or more highly de- 
veloped institutions, nor even a better type of 
moral life, but men, trained and devoted, con- 
vinced on their own experiences of the reality 
of that gospel. 

One of the grandest tributes. given to the 
minister’s place in the community was the ad- 
dress by President Wilson, as he asserted 
once and again the need of the minister to 
keep the spiritual tone of the community and 
country from being smothered. The supreme 
mission and message of the minister to the 
community is not social, but spiritual. 

Dr. MacArthur said the ministry ought to 
surpass and probably does surpass all the 
professions in breadth, depth and height of 
intellectual culture. It gives also unique op- 
portunity for moral development. No profes- 
sion can approach it in this respect. 

Among the other addresses were, What the 
Pew Needs from the Pulpit, The Ministry asa 
Profession, The Intellectual Value of Theo- 
logical Training, The Ministry and Self-sacri- 
fice, The Cal] to the Ministry, besides the 
missionary addresses. The entire field was 
covered — honestly, carefully, tactfully. If 
these conferences are kept up they must do 
much to improve the quantity and quality of 
the ministry in all denominations. T. c. R. 





A man may weep over his sin and never 
quit it.—G. Campbell Morgan. 
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The Need of Church Federation 
in Vermont 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS, MADISON, 
N. J. 


{This article represents the view of a student 
in Drew Theological Seminary who during a sum- 
mer vacation made a study of conditions in church 
life.—EDITORS.] 


The denominations have had a mission in Ver- 
mont. I find from conservative figures concerning 
35 towns that towns with one church have less than 
one-third the average church and Sunday school 
membership given for towns with two churches. 
The one church towns have an average popula- 
tion of 633.6; the two-church towns an average 
of 787. The .two-church towns are larger, which 
gives them a seeming advantage; but in the one- 
church towns each church has on the average 243 
more people to draw from than in the two-church 
towns. In this study, based on the 1905 official re- 
ports, only Congregational and Methodist churches 
are considered. 

With 21 of the above towns under consideration 
one-church towns have less than one-fourth the 
church members and less than one-third the Sunday 
school members found in the two-church towns. 
Comparing the five largest one-church towns with 
the five smallest two-church towns, the former are 
found to have less than two-fifths as many members 
as the latter. The denominations still have a prac- 
tical mission which must be respected in federation 
work. 

But denominationalism in many places has gone 
too far. In studying intensively and at first hand 
28 communities in 20 towns in various parts of the 
state, six have churches that appear to be in a 
normal, prosperous condition of unity; seven other 
one-church communities seem to need more unified 
religious effort; there are seven communities with 
from two to five churches each where fewer churches 
would seem an advantage; two places show dis- 
cordant relations between churches; and in six 
communities the churches are almost hopeless in 
their weakness and struggle from lack of Christian 
co operation. ; 

In its adaptation to particular doctrinal tenets, to 
the types of religious experience, and to social and 
intellectual grades, essential Christian life in some 
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places has cheapened. Sometimes the local com- 
petition of sect with sect, until in the addition of 
drawing features the churches have lost their vision 
of Christ and become social clubs; and the extra 
expense of from two to six churches where fewer 
would do better work, so that for more real and less 
expensive brotherhood the people go to the frater- 
nal orders, have reflected on the Christianity of the 
church and thus increased its social problem. 

The effort for a more united Christianity in Ver- 
mont has been in response to imperative needs 
rather than from the work of any organization. It 
has proceeded in two ways: 

(1) In response to the Christ-ideal of increasing 
vitality by federation and consolidation which has 
resulted in two strong unions at Proctor and Ran- 
dolph; two strong federations at Castleton and 
Williston; one strong denominational union, by a 
federation process, at Hast Charleston; two promis- 
ing experimental federations at Lincoln and Brid- 
port; and three other advantageous unions of long 
standing at Landgrove, South Duxbury, and Water- 
ville, ten in all which prove that such efforts may 
be extremely practicable. 

(2) Other federations and unions under economic 
pressure, or necessity if any worship at all be main- 
tained, of which eighteen examples—each showing 
definite points of federation—have been studied in 
the state. Five failures of federation have been 
noticed, but from difficulties more real than worthy. 
Federated churches, like others, have limitations. 

No grounds appear for a plea for one form of pro- 
gram of unification in preference to another. In 
studying all the forms of such effort I am convinced 
that every federation is a union in process. In 
looking at the summary of results, better and larger 
returns seem to be realized from unions than from 
federations, and the federations seem to be work- 
ing toward closer union for the sake of better 
results. 

From the social standpoint, the federation of re- 
ligious forces in some form is the first and most 
essential step toward the solution of the total social 
problem of the church. 

But federation is more the channel than the 
stream. It is not so much federation as the depth 
and sweep of Christianity, both preached and lived, 
working through the federation program, with the 
help of every other possible advantage, that will 
solve the difficulties. 


Continued on page 513. 














Royal 


Baking Powder 





Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos. 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of thcir cheapness. 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 





THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


“*Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South with the South 
and for the Nation.”’ 


A Suggestion about Our 
Endowment 


Some of our friends have suggested 
that the $300,000 endowment toward 
which we are working seems so large a 
sum to the average reader that he feels 
It is of 
course unnecessary to say that we hope 


that he can have no part in it. 


to secure a number of large contribu- 
tions toward this fund. We expect, 
however, that a good proportion of the 
amount will be the cumulative result 
of small gifts, and we desire to enlist 
the interest and assistance of the small 


as well as the large giver. 


One boy in a Connecticut town has 
denied himself the pleasure of owning 
a bicycle, and has given to Piedmont 
College the money which he had been 
saving for the purchase of a bicycle. 
A washerwoman in a New England city 
hearing about the eagerness with which 
our young people improve every edu- 
cational opportunity, contributes a 
dollar; while a young man in the moun- 
tains, himself eager for a chance to go 
to school, sends us ten cents to help 
along. 

We know that an unusual number 
of worthy causes are making strenuous 
efforts along educational lines this year. 
Piedmont College, however, presents 
almost unlimited opportunities for ex- 
tending educational advantages to 
worthy boys and girls; in view of this 
fact, and in consideration of the ur- 
gency of the present need, we ask your 
assistance. 

For further information address Pres. 
John C. Campbell, Three Rivers, Mass., 
or Dean Henry C. Newell, Demorest, 
Ga. Subscription to the fund may 
be forwarded to either of the above 


addresses. 


NEXT WEEK—The Piedmont College 
Model Home. 








The Need of Church Federation 


in Vermont 
(Continued from page 512.) 


I believe that under present conditions in Ver- 
mont, no one thing would so much help the reli- 
gious and social life of the state as a somewhat 
general, though conservative, church federation 
movement. 

If church federation were more tried—in wisdom, 
earnestness and the Christ-spirit—when asked for 
the results of such work, more ministers could 
report as Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson of the new 
Plymouth Church at Zast Charleston has done: “A 
revival in which there were over fifty conversions. 
Reason: the example of individual sacrifice for the 
common cause of Christianity.” 





The Seventh International Penitentiary 
Congress recently held at Buda Pesth thor- 
oughly discussed the responsibility of in- 
ebriates for criminal acts committed under 
the influence of drink. At the conclusion of 
the discussion, the congress reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: ‘‘ For all alcoholic delin- 
quents, legislation should be so modified that 
instead of being sent to prison in the ordi- 
nary way, they be kept in an asylum 
for curable drunkards. Dangerous persons, 
whose responsibility is limited, and incurable 
alcoholics, whether condemned or not, should 
be retained in special establishments until 
they cease to appear dangerous to persons 
or property.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall 
10.30 A.M Subject, Pastoral Visitation—I ts Nod and ded 
pimoulty 5 speakers, Dr. Thomas Sims and 





HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION OF Peaserams, Cooley’s 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., April 1 

HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, Fon a All April 11. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street ope. every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 





Tilinot: Park, May 7 
lowa, a May 15-18 
Kansas 15-18 
Macepshuectts, May 13. 
Oklahoma, May 24-27 








Deaths 
adiactaneh i teat Ti" 
ay ye Ten. B.S, Dn 4) of of Poumon, 


makers, org of Glouceste sbeccoter, Us 
HYDE— Hartford. Feb. 5, Emmeline Rock- 
well yde, da Seaghtar of Rov. Charies ives. 


—In Stamford, Ct., March 26, sudde’ 
failure, Mr. "Anna Crossman Peck, wife of 


ROBIE—In Chicago, Ill., —_ 25, Rev. Thomas Sar- 
i nary 7 “y a 
h 24, of 4 
oasle Usher, aged 6 tay aX Mt. Holyoke graduate 
4 i ake was Wost Haven, Ct Piiiuton and nd Kingston, 
mtv 
Y., and at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. She taugh ecatn 
at Vassar for a number of years, and later was ‘noslae. 
ant to it Howard at Wellesley. Since th the death 
of Lay <-_ 4 1883 she has resi ed at home with 
Beharinacenar ne. toike clan ofa dea 
her er. e olyoke 
chou tae mutha Mrs. Usher, the mother, is 
now in her ninety-ff 
h 29, in her 97th 


WHITON-—In PI ag Mare 
Mary Fils 5 th Knowlton, widow’ of Ge! late 
Jemee Morris Whiton of as ere both of ™3 >, 


several of the 
Oia. South Church ‘fifty years feo. “interment at Mt. 
Auburn. 








= mr Onarios 


year 





In Durbam, N. H., March 7, Deacon Thomas 
ae aged eighty-n Fo for Atty years a resident 
Stes aeuet bancial'cireles. 


t of oye. 
his comme’ oyal to church 


career, 
fon; er able to attend to business, he was 
to the type ot Barnabas, of whom it was said, “ He was 
a good 


es Se obituaries, see page 511) 








The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scien- 
tifically prepared as an infant food it is the nearest 
approach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
@ valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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Work That 
Pays Well 


No work so quickly 
develops poise, seif-reli- 
ance, ease, ability to grasp 
Situations, instinct to 
meet the demands of the 
moment, and capacity to 
meet men and women 
on their own ground as 
salesmanship. And no 
salesmanship is more 
agreeable, more highly 
respected, more sincerely 
esteemed, nor, propor- 
tionately, better paid, 
than for Tue Lapis’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 


Tue Lapies' Home 
Journathas overa million 
circulation. THeSatrurpay 
Eveninc Post has done 
more to inspire Ameri- 
can manhood and en- 
courage it to its best 
development than any 
other American periodi- 
cal since the day of 
George William Curtis 
and Harpers’ Weekly. 
It is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated magazine 
with a circulation of 
about three-quarters of 
a million copies every 
week, 


We will advise you. 
Write to us. 


Tue Curtis Pusuisninc Company 
1554-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A WOMAN FLORIST 
6 ROSES eee 29 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to teach you 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BugR, HUBER, Ocean View Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., to Lincoln. Accepts. 

Busn, FrREp’K W., Clarksville and South Boston, 
Mich., to Douglas. Accepts. 

CAPRON, HAROLD S., Elmira, N. Y., accepts call to 
Rochester. 

CHAPIN, GEO. E., Center Ossipee, N. H., to West 
Newbury, Vt. Acc-pts. 

CHAPMAN, RICHARD K., Gann Valley, 8. D., to 
Carthage and Red Stone. Accepts. 

Ouapp, ELLERY C., Andover Sem., to Lisbon, N. H. 
Accepts. 

CORNELL, Mr. (Friend), to Guilford, Vt. 

DAvVis, SMITH C., Wyoming, Iil., to Lamar, Mo. 

Day, FreD W., Oberlin Sem., to Pittsfield and 
Gaysville, Vt., fora year. Accepts. 

DILL, ARTHUR C., Weiser, Ida., formerly of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., to Honeoye. 

Fay, AMASAC., E. Brentwood, N. H., to Guildhall 
and Groveton, Vt. 

FERRIN, ALLAN C., Springfield, Vt., to High St. 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

FISHER, HERMAN P., to continue to represent the 
©. H. M. 8. in northern Minnesota for another 
year. 

FoLey, R. W., asst. pastor First Ch., Oberlin, O., to 
Marblehead. Accepts. 

GONZALES, F. C., Iowa Coll., to Buffalo Center and 
Thompson, Io. Accepts. 

HALE, MorRTON W., Dover, Mass., to Roxbury, Vt. 

Hanscom, F. I., Union Sem., to Deansboro, N. Y. 

Hanscom, GEo. L., First Ch., Newark, N. J., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

HouGuTon, Roy M., Yale Sem., to First Ch., 
Derby, Ct. Accepts. 

Kocnu, Oscar F., Swedish Ch., Brattleboro, Vt., to 
Chandler’s Valley, Pa.,and Busti,N. Y. Accepts. 

LUDLOW, THOS. V., Lawnview, Okl., to Alpha and 
Parker. Accepts. 

MACGEEHON, SELDON E., Glenwood Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., accepts call to Southampton, Mass. 
MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, 8. D., accepts 

call to First Ch., Mansfield, O. 

MAURER, OSCAR E., Yale Sem., to Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

NEWELL, ARTHUR F., Sayville, N. Y., accepts call 
to Kearney, Neb. 

Orto, W. G., Marathon, Wis., to Curtiss. Accepts. 

Popk, G. STANLEY, Mission Hill, 8. D., to Oacoma, 
and to be pastor-at-large of Lyman Co. Accepts. 

REXFORD, G. W., to Weiser, Ida. Accepts. 

SARLES, JESSE E., Baraboo, Wis., to Viroqua. 
Aces pts. 

SHORT, WM. H., Bloomer and Cleveland, Wis., to 
Nekoosa and Saratoga. Accepts. 

STARR, HARRIS E., Second Ch., Mansfield, Ct., to 
Chester. Declines. 

TOMLIN, DAVID R., Spearfish, 8. D., to Kirkland, 
Wn. Accepts. 

WARNER, Wo. J., Ridgeville, Ind., to Windsor, 
Wis. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, HARRIET E., Beloit, Wis., to Lone 
Rock, a former field. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ADAMS, EDw. B., o. Green’s Farms, Ct., March 27. 
Sermon, Prof. Williston Walker, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. A. Fiske, J. L. Cross, W. P. 
Landers, R. J. Thompson, C. B. Strayer and Drs. 
W. H. Gane and E. N. Packard. Mr. Adams was 
ordained in his home church, with a view to mis- 
sionary work, in which he hopes to engage when 
his health will permit. 

Lewis, W. D., o. and i. First Ch., Johnstown, Pa, 
March 9. Sermon, Rev. E. J. Morris; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. T. Jones, Jas. Jenkins, B. G. 
Newton and Theophilus Davies. 

TREFETHEREN, EUGENE B., i. Waubay, 8S. D., 
March 6. Sermon, Rev. P. L. Curtiss, Lauriston 
Reynolds, A. A. Thom, C. M. Daley and W. H. 
Thrall. 
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WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., i. First Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
March 22. Sermon, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. A. F. Dunnells and Drs. J. M. 
Greene, G. E. Martin and R. A. Beard. 


Resignations 

BANNICK, MENNO, Sterling and De Soto, Wis. 

BILLINGTON, JAs, Albany, Vt., to take effect 
May 31. 

Brown, AMASA A., Creighton, Neb., to take effect 
June 10. 

BURROWS, FRED’K W., First Ch., Braintree, Mass., 
after five years’ service. 

HuTTON, MILTON L., Greenlake Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

MACGEEHON, SELDON E., Glenwood Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., after six years’ service. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G, Yankton, S. D., to take 
effect in May, after seven years’ service. 

TOMLIN, Davin R., Spearfish, 8. D. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Frankfort, 8. D. 


Stated Supplies 


MUNSELL, JOHN H., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
closed his work as stated supply at Cambridge. 


Continued on page 518. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fall to cure you, write to me and I will send 
you free atrial package of asimp'e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 25,5 : 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wis. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, E 


cludi Offices, salesrooms ——— dressi 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 73 or 73. 


























is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and ac- 
tion of which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of disease 
arising from improper 
cleansing ; the escape 
of sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison b 
the material of whic 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 
stance); and the 
gradual discoloration 
of those interior parts 
which furnish a pro- 
lific breeding ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 


| The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 

Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which like a 
| powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
| through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
| 








scouring, pais as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this is a truism because 


SY-CLO 
Closet cut 


interior 
construction 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible 





The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 






the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china—without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furnish lodg- 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 

ou are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
— name burned in the china. The fact 

a 











TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. 


A book on 
“Household 
Health” mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 
Lavatories of every 
size and design 
made of the same 
material, and on 
the same principle 
as the SY-CLO. 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


























Cut off that cough with 















Expectorant 





‘ and prevent pneumonia, —~ 
bronchitis and consumption. 

The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 





ATMANU- JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
658 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTOR ST 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Our First Season 


The summer of 1905 was the first season at Sagamore Beach. It 


went away beyond our fondest anticipations. From the first of June | 


to the middle of September it was one continuous string of happy sur- 


prises. We had no idea we would dispose of so many lots, about sixty. | 


We little dreamed there would be so many cottages on the ground the 
first year—twenty-one of them. We didn’t look for that delightful 


fellowship the first season that generally comes only after years of | 
acquaintance. From the beginning, however, it was just like one big | 


family. The surf bathing, with parties of thirty and forty in the water 
at one time, was even finer than we had realized. Our camp over on Lake 
M t was i 1 
and from the depot was just about perfect. The livery stable gave us far 
better accommodations our first 











one other bit of human nature. There is no better place than Sagamore 
for those who want to be by themselves. Its capacities for isolation are 
| unmatched. You could stroll around all day and not meet a soul if you 


were soinclined. Plenty of room for quiet meditation. 


Folks from a Distance 


New Jersey, Missouri, Illinois and the District of Columbia are 
already represented among our lot owners, thus assuring a very interest- 
ing and widely-varied social life as the colony progresses. There were 
others at the beach last summer from other distant points, taking advan- 


| tage of the excellent accommodations for board. It was most amusing 


all summer. The transportation to | 


to see folks who came for a two weeks’ stay, without the remotest idea 
of purchasing a lot, spend their last few days in eager search for a site 
that would just suit their idea. 





season than is found in many 
summer resorts that have been 
established for years. Every tran- 
sient visitor was carried away with 
the place. The cottages are of re- 
markably high grade, thus setting 
@ good standard for all who follow. 
The first season was most truly 
an unprecedented success. 


The Only ft 








ea. eee 





Several good lots were sold under 
just these circumstances. 


Selling Lots 


We naturally expected our friends 
would come to Sagamore, buy lots 
and erect their cottages, and they 
have not disappointed us. But we 
were a little surprised to see the 
natives of the place, permanent 
residents of the neighboring towns, 








Disappointment 


Our only trouble was that carpen- 
ters could not work fast enough. 


is the Time 


buying some of our best lots and 
building cottages for their own use. 
These people have known this 
property from their childhood. It 





There were not enough cottages 





and we coulda’t meet all the de- 
mands for board. Three new cot- 
tages have been put up during the 


to plan for the summer, 


speaks volumes for the natural at- 
tractions of the place and for our 
methods of development that they 


Do you want sea- 
are willing and ready to put their 
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winter and a number of others are 
now under contract. Building op- 
erations will continue right through 
the summer and we have planned 
an enlargement of our accommoda- 
tions for furnishing board. The 
coming season at Sagamore is being 
looked forward to with the keenest 
anticipations. 


The Christian 
Atmosphere 


From the outset it has been 
clearly understood that Sagamore 
Beach would be a resort for Chris- 
tian families. The little meetings 
Sunday afternoons out under the 
trees were a distinct attraction, 
and our fellowship with the church 
in the village and its pastor was 
most delightful. We do not pro- 
pose to have our summer life of 
such a character that any little girl 
about to leave home for the summer. 
vacation can walk up to the steps 
of the home church in the city and 
say, ‘Good-bye God, we are going 
away for vacation and won’t be 
back till the first of October.” 


The Young Folks 


The children and young folks at 
Sagamore Beach had a royal time. 
There was quite a bunch of them, 
and they never lacked for some- 
thing new and interesting to do. 
With 230 acres to roam over, a 
limitless beach to parade up and 
down, and an ocean of sand to play 
in, woods to ramble through, mead- 
ows to meander over, hills to climb 
and hollows to explore, not to men- 
tion the pleasures of lake and 
ocean in company with their elders, 
there was never lacking something 
enjoyable to do. Tennis and cro- 
quet were very popular, too, with 
the older ones, and soap-bubble 
parties and the like captured every- 
body. 


shore or country-side; isolation or jolly good 
company? You can find all of these in one 
place, on the shore of Cape Cod, fourteen miles 


below Plymouth. It is an established Chris- 
tian summer colony for family life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attractions. 
Only sixty miles from Boston. Running 
spring water in every house. Over 200 acres 
of meadow, grassy slopes and wooded upland. 
Two miles of superb, sandy beach. An ideal 
company of cottagers. There are lots for sale, 
cottages to rent, and board at $12 per week. 
It is a growing place. For further particulars 
address 
H. N. LATHROP, Gen’l Mgr. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
606 Tremont Temple 








Boston, Mass. 


Ses 





3 NE 





good money into Sagamore Lots. 


Rising Values 


Although we said at the begin- 
ning that this was not an invest- 
ment scheme and that we were not 
at all anxious to sell to those who 
were not intending to build, many 
lots have doubled in worth, and 
twice the company has been 
obliged to revise its schedule of 
prices in order to keep pace with 
the growing values. It is but nat- 
ural that prices should increase 
where about seventy-five thousand 
dollars have been spent in improve- 
ments. But when you consider that 
only sixty lots out of five hundred 
have as yet been sold, and only 
twenty-one built upon, you will see 
at once that the development that 
has taken place already is but a 
circumstance to what is to follow. 
To any one who knows a good lot 
when he sees it, there is ample 
opportunity remaining to pick a 
lot that is sure to rapidly rise in 
value. 


Sagamore Spring 


This bountiful spring is one of 
the finest in the state. It certainly 
stands usin good stead. We have 
built a reservoir to contain the 
flow, a beautiful Spring House and 
Pumping Station; erected a great 
steel water tower on the back- 
most edge of the property, and 
laid water pipes from one extreme 
end of the property to the other. 
The delight of having running 
spring water in your cottage may 
be easily understood. 


Further 
Information 


If you would like to know more 
about this ideal summer resort, 
how it started, who is back of it, 
how it looks all laid out on paper, 














Good Times Together 


A social committee saw to it that there should be interesting events 
twe or three times a week. We shall not soon forget those evening 
parties held around at the different cottages, the moonlight promenades 
and serenades, the picnics over to Lake Manomet Camp, the bonfires 
on the beach, the all-day fishing trips off to some distant and sequestered 
lake, the hay-rack party and other jollifications. Such good times to- 
gether cannot be had everywhere. We make a specialty of them. 


Quiet Restfulness 


It must not be supposed that there are not times when we want to be 
let alone and be allowed to commune with nature or perhaps with just 





with roads and lots all carefully marked, send for one of our Descriptive 
Circulars. We can also send you a price list which, wiih the map, will 
enable you to pick out the lot that would most interest you. We can 
then give you the exact dimensions, area and elevations, thus enabling 
you to get a very accurate idea of it. 


April 19th 


If you would like to see the property itself you can arrange to join 
a little company on the 19th of April who will spend the day at Sagamore, 
leaving Boston about nine in the morning and returning about seven in 


the evening. 

Address ; 
all correspondence to our General Manager, Mr. H. N. LATHROP, 
606 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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New York’s Church Building 
Problem 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER MINUTE 


This was the rate allowed by Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson (whose meetings close on schedule 
time) as chairman at the annual meeting of 
the Church Extension Society. So in six re- 
maining minutes the total debt of $1,800 was 
provided for, and the society adjourned, with 
the satisfaction of having had its best year, in 
which it spent $12,000, every dollar going 
twice as far as the average church would be 
able to make it go. Yet, though more aid has 
been given than ever, the demands upon the 
society are increasingly numerous and im- 
portant. In the year just closed, the society 
has been able, by a grant of $4,000, to make 
possible the new Brooklyn Hills Church, with 
its property valued at $25,000. Five hundred 
dollars gave life to the Longwood Church, 
Bronx, which in one year has assembled a 
school of 106 members, has raised and spent 
over $2,000, and has had its work directed for 
three months from the sickbed of a heroic pas- 
tor. Through the society’s Tompkins Avenue 
Church contributors, a portable chapel was 
provided for the Borough Park Church, Brook- 
lyn, and in six months was taxed to its limit of 
capacity. A grant of $3,000 to the beautiful 
new Park Church saved a $100,000 property in 
anhour of crisis. Fifteen thousand copies of a 
four-page paper circulated the news of these 
strenuous efforts. So valuable results from 
meager resources demand that in America’s 
metropolis a larger trust be committed to the 
society. 

THE CRISIS THAT REMAINS 


The Armenian Church can have no Sunday 
school because it cannot hire a house. It can- 
not even sing at its church services, because it 
must meet in a room underneath another serv- 
ice for another race. Syrians in Brooklyn 
have organized a Congregational church and 
are knocking at the home missionary door, at 
present in vain. Greeks on the lower East 
Side of Manhattan have also organized, and 
have stood in the same secretary’s office with 
strong appeal. At Hunt’s Point, north of 
Harlem, where Long Island Sound begins, 
another application comes, because of the 
population pouring in. A Finnish congrega- 
tion meets in a Bronx store and waits a solu- 
tion of its situation. An Jtalian Church, near 
Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn, among 50,000 Ital- 
ians, will be glad even to get a private build- 
ing to serve as a home for the social and in- 
dustrial work amid the crowded population. 
At Yale and Slocum Parks, Brooklyn, the new 
King’s Highway Church must have its infant 
home, or it will die in its swaddling clothes, 
What is to be done and who will do it? Are 
local Congregationalists alive to the impera- 
tive call for larger sacrifices? Has the Mace- 








BACK TO NATURE 


Natural Food for the Old Dame’s 
Use. 


“For 8 months Grape-Nuts was my almost 
sole food,” writes a New York City woman. 

“T had become a complete wreck, so to 
speak, had no appetite or relish for any kind 
of food, lost flesh, dreaded the simplest daily 
tasks and was dragging out a most wretched 
existence. 

“The Grape-Nuts food took hold of me at 
once, renewing all the vigor of my nature, 
and my work became a pleasure to me instead 
of ahardship. This was 4 years ago, and this 
happy condition has remained, except when, 
at times, I have left off Grape Nuts. When- 
ever I did so, Nature speedily brought me 
back to the health giving diet—back to Grape- 
Nuts and the joy of renewed health.” Name 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. Read the little book: 
** The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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donian cry been really answered by the pres- 
ent abounding prosperity? 


NEW METHODS FOR GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


The greater city has a saloon for every 380 
individuals, and a church for every 4,000; in 
some Brooklyn wards a saloon for every 180, 
and a church for every 10,500. The Swedish 
Evangelical Church of South Brooklyn is now 
flourishing in a new building as the result of 
an answered appeal for $2,000. Last year it 
faced the alternative of dissolution. Imman- 
uel (Swedish) of Harlem, self-sustaining from 
its beginning, was obliged after several years, 
either to buy or die. It bought, last yeir, and 
made its first appeal, a moderate one, to the 
society. Its present property is now worth 
$25,000 or more. Expansion in the Bronx is 
almost beyond imagination. Christ and Mor- 
risania Churches must at once have new 
houses. They have waited long. Claremont 
Park has its house of worship on rented 
ground, and so has Longwood. If aided now 
all these can save large sums of money. Four 
other churches if helped only eighteen months 
ago could have saved $10,000. Every year 
adds a cityful of inhabitants, say 60,000, and 
the result of their coming means tremendous 
rising in prices. 

The society, for these and other reasons 
has become an “‘episcopas,’’ and is advising 
with the churches as to sites and buildings, 
that the future may be safeguarded. If the 
same business acumen had been displayed 
twenty years ago, New York would not have 
become, from the home missionary point of 
view, a dependent state. It should be a 
matter of rejoicing to the entire denomination 
that a new era has dawned, and that large 
churches and busy laymen are seeing and 
doing their larger work as never before, be- 
ing blessed with such an executive secretary 
and consecrated man as Charles W. Shelton. 

SYDNEY. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The four mission boards of the United Pres- 
byterian Church face a deficit. The aggre- 
gate increase over last year is only $2,527, and 
amounts to less than half the sum appro- 
priated by the General Assembly. 


Michigan has a State Fair of the agricultural, 
horse-racing, side-show order, whose officials 
have recently announced that in order to pay 
for expensive improvements, etc., they must 
open the fair on Sundays and have the right 
to sell liquors on week days. Christians of 
Michigan are arousing to fight this propo- 
sition. 


The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety has published an attractive program by 
Rev. Joel S. Ives of Connecticut on Home 
Missions among Foreigners in America, in- 
tended for use in young people’s meetings on 
April 29 when the regular Endeavor prayer 
meeting subject is Foreigners in America. It 
contains a striking picture of a foreigner, ‘‘ the 
man who is digging our subways,’’ and sug- 
gestive material for addresses and papers. 
Copies can be had of Don O. Shelton, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tae Student Volunteer convention at Nash- 
ville is still exerting a potent influence through 
the meetings in different places at which at- 
tendants are giving their impressions of the 
, great gathering and seeking to communicate 
to others something of its spiritual savor. The 
spiritual effect upon Nashville and the South 
is marked. The Volunteer movement’ itself 
is to be strengthened and extended during 
the coming quadrennium. Hardly was the 
convention over before the leaders sought 
out a quiet spot a few miles from Nashville 
and there spent a day or two instructing the 
new recruits for the secretaryship and plan- 
ning how most wisely to utilize the $100,000 
that will probably be at the disposal of the 
movement for extension purposes during the 
next four years. 
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Summer Suits 


Made to $ $ 5 New York 
Order to Styles 
Our costumes appeal to women who appreciate the 

fine points of artistic dressing. 

The garment you order is ane to your individual 
measurements under 

the watchful eye of an 

expert, who sees to it 

that your wishes and 
requirements are Car. 

Sd oe to the smallest 


Our system of meee 
tion and re-inspection 
makes a careless stitch 
impossible. 


You risk absolutely noth- 
ing, for we guarantee to fit |. 
a and give you entire sat- 

sfaction 


Our Summer Fashion 
Book illustrates: 


SHIRT-WAIST Fey 
$6.00 to $20 
hemes _ 


0 $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN Oe ae 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and ey 
$5.75 to $15 
Also a pe line of the new ** Pony” Coat Sul, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tatl red Gowns. 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments te any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free {0.887 part of the U. 8. our new 


Summer Boo 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles nd 
containing :imple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly ; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.18 Years 














To give advice if needed. Lay out 
your plans and start your team, and 
if anywhere along the route, between 
planning and cropping, you need help, 
just draw on our accumulated capital 


of 50 years’ experience. At the start 
off you will need good seed. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J.H. GRECORY & SON, 
Marbiehead, Mass. 














ooping-Cough 


CROUP: 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng, 
All druggists or EF, FOUGERA &CO.,90 Beekman St,, N.Y. 













Glut ts » 
BAE TALS, 
Perfect B Health Cereals. 

PANSY Cake and Pastry. 





Wolike all Ask Grocers. 
For te 
FARWELL & RHIN N. Y., Ud.A. 
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The Month in Canada 


Congregational Circles 

Professor Youtz, who has been filling the 
chair of systematic theology in the college 
with much acceptance, is permanently called 
to that position. Dr. Frank K. Sanders was 
the guest and principal speaker at the spring 
meeting of the Congregational Club. Rev. K 
C. Woodley, president-elect of the Calcutta 
College, has been tendered a farewell, and is 
now on his way to India. Plans have been 
made for a lecture tour by Rev. J. B. Silcox 
for the first week in. April, in Toronto, Paris, 
Guelph and Stratford. Rev. D. M. Solandt, 
who has had charge of First Church, Kings- 
ton, has decided to continue his relationship 
with the Presbyterian Church. 


License Reform 

The temperance legislation hinted at last 
month is assuming definite shape in Ontario. 
The bill now before the legislature provides 
for the increased cost of the license, the licens- 
ing of bartenders and a three fifths majority 
both for carrying and repealing local option. 
The liquor men are actively opposing the 
measure, nor does the section relating to the 
carrying of local option suit the temperance 
people, inasmuch as their recent work in 
this direction has been singularly successful. 
There is satisfaction in knowing, however, 
that the undoing of this work will now be 
more difficult. 


Sunday Observance 


The Dominion Parliament has also before it 

a@ measure on Sunday observance, which is at- 
tracting widespread interest. All works of 
_ necessity will be allowed, but all games, 
matches, sports, contests, exhibitions and 
entertainments for gain will be prohibited. 








“COFFEE JAGS” 
The Doctor Named Them Correctly. 


Some one said, ‘‘Coffee never hurts any 
one.” Inquire of your friends and note their 
experiences. 

A Philadelphia woman says: 

“During tho last 2 or 3 years I became sub- 
ject to what the doctor called ‘ co ffee jags’ and 
felt like I have heard men say they feel who 
have drank too much rum. It nauseated me, 
and I felt as though there was nothing but 
coffee flowing through my veins. 

** Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but 
for a number of years I have known that it 
was doing me great harm, but, like the rum 
toper, I thought I could not get along without 
it. It made me nervous, disordered my diges- 
tion, destroyed my sleep and brought on fre- 
quent and very distressing headaches. 

** When I got what the doctor called a ‘ coffee 
jag’ on, I would give up drinking it for a few 
days till my stomach regained a little strength, 
but I was always fretfal and worried and nerv- 
ous till I was able to resume the use of the 
drug. 

* About a year ago I was persuaded to try 
Postum, but as I got it in restaurants it was 
nothing but a sloppy mess, sometimes cold, 
and always weak, and of course I didn’t like 
it. Finally I prepared some myself, at home, 
following the directions carefully, and found 
it delicious. I persevered in its use, quitting 
the old coffee entirely, and feeling better and 
better each day, till I found at last, to my 
great joy, that my ailments had all disap- 
peared and my longing! for coffee had come to 
an end. 

**T have heretofore suffered intensely from 
utter exhaustion, besides the other ailments 
and troubles, but this summer, using Postum, 
I have felt fine.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum 
Coff-e properly. They do not let it boil long 
enough. 
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It also makes illegal the advertising, hiring of 
conveyances and opening of grounds for such 
purposes. To a Lord’s Day Alliance deputa- 
tion a few days ago, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
advised a meeting of all religionists and men 
of different phases of thought, so that a satis- 
factory compromise might be reached. 


Insurance Investigations 

The searchlight is also being turned on 
insurance and loan companies in Canada. 
Two great institutions are now submitting 
to a thorough investigation. So far there is 
nothing fraudulent established, though it is 
implied that some of the transactions have 
not shown the best biasiness sagacity. A 
large loan and insurance company, doing 
business all over Canada, has suffered a sud. 
den collapse, which resulted in the immediate 
arrest of the president, who is now before the 
courts. J. P. G. 





A Union Movement 
THE MINISTERS’ UNION 


This international and interdenominational 
body held its spring meeting in Clinton, Mass., 
March 27 at the Unitarian church. The or- 
ganization may not be widely heralded, but 
it is a conspicuous step in the present-day 
drawing together of religious forces. Its pur- 
pose is world-wide. Pastor Charles Wagner 
of Paris is president. The motto of the union 
is, ** Love your neighbor and respect his be- 
liefs,’’ and its aim is ‘‘ That they all may be 
one.” Letters expressing hearty interest were 
read from Drs. Cuyler and Gunsaulus. 

Rey. William J. Batt, the secretary, pre- 
sided, and the morning was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Church Union. Hospitality and 
fraternity were happily emphasized at the 
well-spread tables and in the post-prandial 
speeches. 

In the afternoon Rev. W. L. Anderson of 
Exeter, N. H., author of The Country Town, 
spoke on The Opportunity of the Country 
Pastor. Rev. W. E. Witter, district secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, described 
the Student Volunteer Convention at Nash- 
ville. ' E. W. P. 





Holy Week Topics 


Of the many interesting Holy Week programs that 
have reached us, that of Shawmut Church, Boston, 
isto be noted, because Dr. McElveen has secured 
the services of Professor Duxbury, and invites the 
public to enjoy his readings every afternoon at 
330. The program is printed on page 486. 

The Central Church daily service, at 6 p.m, will 
be enriched by the participation in turn of Dr. Mann, 
Rev. A. A. Stockdale, Dr. Gordon, Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham and Rey. A. P. Fitch. At Berkeley Temple, 
Mr. Stockdale and the organist, Mrs. King, will 
conduct at 12 30 every day but Saturday a half- 
hour service for rest, meditation and prayer. 

This excellent list of topics comes to us from Rev. 
F. E Henry of Garner, Io.: 


The King and His Conquests 


1. THE KING As CONQUEROR. “ Hosanna to the 
Son of David.” 

2. CONQUEST OF THE PEOPLE. 
people heard him gladly.” 

3. CONQUEST OF CULTURE — THE 
“* Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

4. CONQUERING His Fors—PHARISEES. “ They 
durst ask him uo further questions.” 

5. CONQUEST OF FRIENDSHIP — DISCIPLES. 
“ Let us go, that we may die with Him.” 

6. CONQUEST OF PowER—THE ROMAN. 
no fault in Him.” 

7. CONQUERING DEATH—RESURRECTION. “‘ He 
is risen as He said.’ 

8 CONQUERING DEFEAT—DOUBT. 
see, I will not believe.”’ 


“The common 


GREEKS. 


“I find 


“ Except I 





A study in unearned increment: The Broad- 
way Tabernacle site, New York City, in 1857 
cost $78,500. It was sold in 1902 for $1,300,000. 
Recently, with abutting dwelling houses which 
in 1902 cost $140,000, the entire property was 
suld for $2,500,000. 
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EMPRESS OF BRITAIN and Empress of Ireland 
the two new two million dollar palatial steamships 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad’s Atlantic fleet, 
sailing from Quebec May 19, June 23, July 7, ete. 
Special steamship train service making close con- 
nections from New England points. Only four days 
land to land. Plans, lists, bookings of H J. Colvin, 
362 Washington Street, Boston. 











ARE YOUR 


SAVINGS EARNING 


5%? 





E are privile; to refer you 
Assets W to pt nem ns in all 
$1,750,000 - | the stance Seute 

‘ u ess 01 
Surplus and Profits | whose savings accounts we 
$150,000 have handled during the past 
’ years, and upon which we 
Write for full have never paid less than 5%. 
particulars tart an account with us any 
time of the year, withdraw at 





your pleasure, your mone ey 
always subject to get. ——s 
and earnings wil 
at 5% Per Year for toned 
day in our care. Remitted by 
vOmder Ne ded if d 
ew York Banki: 
supervision —— regularly “yx 
amined by sa 
Industrial Savings & Loan Go. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 





























F ROD AD AAP i 

The Insured, under Policy No. 
345,627 for $1,000, had been 
making monthly payments from his 
wages onasmall home inthe country, 
and at the time of his death there was 
still g500 due. The amount of 
money laid aside in the bank for a 
«« rainy day ’’ was exhausted before 
the death of the insured and, despite 
his illness, he was being pressed hard 
for the payment of the mortgage. 
With the insurance money the mort- 
gage was paid, and the widow ap- 
plied fora $1,000 policy on her own 
life, paying a single premium. In 
this case the original policy served as 
a guarantee for a home for the fam- 
ily and also $1,000 of paid-up in- 
surance for the protection of the five 
children left to the widowed mother. 


You Should Protect 
Your Home Through 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


President 








. STRENGTH OF fy 
if CrRPALTAR 9 





‘ Send Coupon for Information 





Without committing myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 








ee 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 514.) 


RALPH, Wo. J. C., Lancaster, Wis., at First Ch., 
Racine, for four months. 

WILKINSON, W. A., Minneapolis, Minn., at Little 
Falls until a pastor is secured. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 
FOWLE, MARY CAROLYN, Woburn, Mass., March 
27, to the Western Turkey Mission. 
WARD, Miss ELIZABETH, Matsuyama, Japan, 
March 6, to the Japan Mission. 


COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


MAXWELL, Mrs. KATHERINE §., at La Crosse, 
Wis., March 4, to the Zulu Mission, South Africa. 


ARRIVALS 


GILSON, H. JULIETTE, of Melsetter, East Central 
Africa, arrived in New York March 4. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, at Ahmed- 
nagar, India, Feb. 2. 


DEPARTURES 


CARRINGTON, Dr. and Mrs. THOos.S., and daughter, 
from Boston, April 7, returning to Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

SMITH, Rev. JAs., returning to Ahmednagar, India. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


The Congregational church at La Crosse, Wis., 
Rev. Henry Faville, pastor, unites with the Dane 
St. Ch., Beverly, Mass., Rev. E. H. Byington, 
pastor, in the support of Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Maxwell, under appointment to the Zulu 
Mission, South Africa. 


Suggestive Features 


BRATRICE, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. Platform 
reconstructed to accommodate new chorus and 
orchestra. 

Boston, MAss., NEPONSET, Trinity, Rev. C. H. 
Washburn. Reunion of Boston Cape Codders and 
Nantucketers, under auspices of Ladies’ Aid. 
Program included Exhibition of Modern Sea 
Training by details of sailors from the Wabash 
and Enterprise. Program of March meeting of 
Neponset Brotherhood contained five “‘ Talks” 
by its rich and varied home talent, any two of 
which ought to make a star evening. Each man 
tells of the thing he knows most about. For ex- 
ample, a true son of Maine tells of the Pine Tree 
State and her products, a representative of the 
Colonial File Co. talks on Things that Grate; the 
proprietor of the Sheldon Boat Yards tells How 
Yachts are Built and the Civil Engineer of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. explains How it Pro- 
poses to Cross a Wide River. The executive 
committee knows how to make attractive pro- 
grams 

BOXFORD, MAss., Rev. Walter Williams. Friday 
afternoon Bible Class for systematic study of the 
Scriptures, under lead of pastor. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE., Kev. H. W. Boyd. Mid- 
week service held in new parsonag?. Reception 
to members and neighbors, followed by brief ad- 
dresses set in a musical and devotional service 
dedicating the house to the sanctities of home 
and service of the people. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Dr. C. L. Kloss. 
Young People’s Association Class studies The 
Christian Ethic—‘ Living well with one another 
according to Christ.” Its aim: To apply the 
thought of Jesus to everyday social problems. 
Schedule contains 19 suggestive subjects. 

ROWLEY, Mass, Rev. J. N. Haskell. Housatonic 
Council No. 7 O. U. A. M. accepted pastor’s in- 
vitation to worship with this church on recent 
Sunday evening. 

SouTH LAWRENCE, Mass., Rev. G. E. Lovejoy. 
New Chinese Sunday school, which, as well as 
home school, pastor superintends. 

WILLIS, KAN., with population of 400, has only 
seven persons not on roll of some chureb. It 
claims largest percentage of church membership 
of any town in existence. 








HER FACE HER FORTUNE 
Facial Beauty Preserved by Cuticura 
Soap, Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 

Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sana- 
tive and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is 
not only the most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap ever compounded, but if is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. 
For facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affec- 
tions, falling hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, 
rough hands and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, is priceless. 


40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
youeee, Geneva. pore other 0 
low cost tours. pply at once, 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE“ Wetetone K., Mass. 

















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 


WASHINGTON The American’s Mecca 


March 80 and 31, April 6 and 20, May 4. 

Eight-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. Stop- 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 
RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 

SOL SEAT se a, < «4 insects o> ccs che ccacik ed mee biacakiws rine Lipa $25 


Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 

PINEHURST North and South Colf Tournament 
March 29. Rate from Boston: Ae ae feibey $47 
Covering round-trip transportation, Pallman berth and meals on going 

trip, and two and three-quarters days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 
Tickets good for eighteen days. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


March 23, and April 18. Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 

PAE Soci Be 35. .i sh ki. bccn kicccsccp esses acces edins ene $47 
OLD POINT COMFORT only (same dates)............ 0... eee cece ee ee cece eene eens $28 
Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 

ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 
LOS ANGELES. April 27. Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. Rate, $200 
from New York. 
DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. Rate to be announced. 
SAN FRANCISCO. July. Account Meeting National Educational Associa- 
tion. Rate to be announced. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 






























The Road 
of a Thousand 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 

along the Southern Pacific the scenery 

is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonderscharm theeye—a new 
and contrasting delight for every average 
mile of road. The 


Overland 
Limited 


is the most luxurious and quickest train 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest,—via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacificf 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., : 
OMAHA, NEB. § 
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Fargo and North Dakota 


A trip to Fargo is suggestive of many things. 
First, the city itself, nambering now nearly 
12,000 people, is growing rapidly and with its 
favorable situation is sure of future growth. 
Last year it distributed more agricultural 
machinery than any other city in America. 
Its bank clearings exceed in volume those of 
Lewell, Mass. Business of all kinds is pros- 
perous. Large as the city is it has no saloons. 
Such as are patronized are in Moorhead, 
Minn., across the river. North Dakota is a 
prohibition state and its prohibition laws are 
enforced. The population is at the half a 
million mark and the summer immigration 
has begun. The 70,000 square miles of the 
state offer plenty of land to those who wish 
it. The fertility of the soil is amazing. The 
climate is healthy, the people friendly and 
equal to any and all of the duties connected 
with the formation and development of a new 
state. 





THE CHURCHES 


Of the 140 or more churches which have been 
organized, all in promising fields, forty or fifty 
are entirely self-supporting. The others are 
pushing on to self-support. But it is expected 
that with the branches thrown out by the two 
transcontinental lines of railways which cross 
the state and the building of other roads, at 
least fifty new towns will be laid out this sea- 
son. These towns will want Sunday schools 
and churches. Rev. E. H. Stickney of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society and 
Rev. G. J. Powell of the Home Missionary 
Society are earnestly asking what they can 
do to meet the tremendous demands already 
upon them and growing greater and more 
difficult every month. The national society 
gives Mr. Powell only $6,000 a year for the 
entire state. Heshould have at least $25,000. 
The state needs young men as ministers, men 
of the heroic spirit, of large gifts, thorough 
education, loyal to the fundamental principles 
of the gospel, but of broad minds and so self- 
sacrificing as to be willing to share in the 
hardships which are inevitable in the found- 
ing of the institutions of a new state. The 
pastorate of a church like First, in Fargo, 
or of the church in Wahpeton furnishes an 
opportunity sufficiently large to satisfy the 
ambition of any man. There are not many 


congregations in any of the states in which , 
there are more college graduates than in those | 


of North Dakota. 
FARGO COLLEGE 
But of nothing within her limits has the city 


greater reason to be proud than of Fargo Col | 


lege. It isa monument to the memory of that 
little company cf home missionaries who years 
ago came together and after deciding that a 
college was necessary, proceeded to give $1,200 
toward its support. Superintendent Simmons 
put his life into it. Rev. Mr. Barnes, the first 
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president, did heroic service and planned 
broadly. President Morley has been as inde- 
fatigable as his predecessors. The college has 
more than two hundred students, including 
those in the musical department. It has one 
fine building and another in process of erec- 
tion. It has the promise, on certain condi- 
tions, of a library building from Mr. Carnegie. 
Its present library of 5,000 volumes is well 
selected and is constantly in use. It has a fair 
equipment for the study of science, but it needs 
two dormitories, one for young women, an- 
other for young men, large enough, each of 
them, for seventy-five or eighty students. 
More than all it needs an addition of at least 
$200,000 to its present endowment of about 
$150,000. One of the best things about the 
college is the enthusiastic loyalty of its pro- 
fessors. They are content to serve on small 
salaries and to put themselves into the institu- 
tion. The people of Fargo believe in the col- 
lege. They are ready to do their part toward 
increasing the endowment to the sum required 
for absolute self-support. When this is done 
Fargo will speedily become one of the great | 
Christian colleges of the country. Perhaps | 
the Presbyterians will be wise enough to join 
in the effort to make Fargo all it can be. 
Those who have the affairs of the college in | 
charge are willing to give Presbyterians and | 
other Christian denominations such a share | 
in its control as their gifts and interest msy | 
justify, and they believe that for twenty-five | 
years at least, perhaps for fifty, one Christian | 
college in the state will be able to do all the | 
work required, and to do it better than two 
colleges could. Surely a college with an en- | 
dowment and buildings and land worth not | 
less than $250,000, and a patronage of 200 stu- | 
dents, in the best city of the state, and occn- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





pying the best site in that city, must not ap- 
peal in vain for aid to other states or to great 


Christian givers. FRANKLIN. 





It is my conviction that the crossing of the 
different types of Jew—particularly of the Rus- | 
sian and German Jew, now beginning to go 
forward in this country—is destined in the 
course of the next fifty years, to produce the 
finest type of all times—the American Jew.— 
Jacob H. Schiff, New York City, Eminent 
Jewish Philanthropist. 
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LOW 
RATES 


To California 
From Boston $52 


With similar reductions to all Pacific 
Coast points, Colorado, Mexico, Arizona, 


Montana, Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 


New Tourist 


Sleeping Gar Service 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Leaves Boston 2.00 p.m. week days 
Due Chicago 3.30 p.m. next day 


Making connection in vo > with early 
evening trains for the Pacific Coast, St. 
Paul, Seattle, Portland, and the Great 
Northwest. 


For detailed information call on 
R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent 
ee 366 Washington st., Boston, 
A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

















30 TOURS to EUROPE 


under superior management; exceptional advantages: 
FALL TOURS AKOUND THE WORLD; ANNUAL 
ORIENTAL CRUISE in February. Program R. Free. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway .New York. 


Penge he 


on Wo. - 
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No. 516. 
Stanhope. 
068. As good assells for $25. more. 





33 Years Selling Direct 
Our vehicles and harness have been 

sold direct from our factor 

third of acentury. We ship for examina- 

tion and approval and guarantee safe 

delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 

istied as to style, quality and price. 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers in 

the World 

selling to the consumer exclusively. 

make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 

Harness. Send for large free catalogue, 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 






to user for a 


We 


No. 646. 

‘ Combination a . 

rice complete with extra stick 

Price complete, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., seat, 650.50, “As good as sells for 
25. more. 
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A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 
and tone to your residence. Sup- 
plies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s “ Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 








The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. 
double-strength glass, plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
@ short period « limited number will be supplied at the reduced price of $78 50. 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: ‘‘ The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Cai 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
PLEASURE 2 





—- 





SS ten oar 


““BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 





Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 
DEPT. 8. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 





It has double walls, 
Freight paid. 





PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
**$600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


three inches in thickness, 
The usual price is $115, but for 
George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 


talog on application. 























Books on 
Congregationalism 


ost 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY 


By GrorGE M. Boynton, D. D. The standard work 
on Congregational polity; concise, interesting; 75 
cents net. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, WHO THEY 
ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


By THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, D. D. A new text-book 
for pastors’ classes and young people’s classes in the 
Sunday school. It follows the question and answer 
method. A three months’ course. Paper covers 
25 cents net; boards 40 cents net. 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND 
PRACTISE 


By ASHER ANDERSON, D. D. Very brief statement 
of history, principles and work of Congregationalism. 
Suitable for pastors to give to persons uniting with 
the church, 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00. 


THE COUNCIL MANUAL 


A brief presentation of the Congregational platform 
as defined by the National Council. Gives forms for 
letters, missives, ete. 10 cents postpaid, 25 for $1 50 
by express. 


soston THE PILGRIM PRESS. cnicaco 
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cipients of 129 First Medals and 

Awards, bear this famous name. The 
recognition of their superiority leads the 
purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat 
higher price asked for them. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Tie oldest American Pianofortes, re- 


tal Established 
er reas 
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INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


THEIR EXHIBIT OF 


EASTER MILLINERY 


THE COLLECTION NOW SHOWN INCLUDES MANY MODEL HATS 


FROM THE 
CREATIONS, SUCH 


BEST PARIS MAKERS, SHOWING THEIR LATEST 
AS DRESSY HATS OF STRAW IN 


CAVALIER AND PICTURE HATS, LEGHORNS AND 


TURBANS. 


ALSO, SMART SAILORS FOR 


SHOPPING, RIDING AND MOTORING 


NEW TAILORED SUITS 


COPIES OF THE LATEST FRENCH MODELS 


IN FINE IMPORTED CHIFFON BROAD- 
CLOTHS, ENGLISH SERGES, OVER 
PLAIDS, AND MIXTURES. 
MOHAIRS, AND TAFFETAS IN ALL 
THE NEW COLORINGS 


FRENCH VOILES, 


DRESSES 


ARE SHOWN IN MANY USEFUL NEW DESIGNS 


FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, SUCH 
AS GOWNS IN RADIUM FOULARD, 
FRENCH VOILES, CHIFFON 
CLOTHS AND NETS 


NEW IMPORTED NOVELTIES IN 


French Jewelry 


Neckwear and New Parasols 





154 and 155 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 

















